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The Outlook 


Accidents 


HAT casualties should occur in war is, of course, 
inevitable. In view of the many actions fought, 
and the hazardous tasks undertaken, by the 

+ R.A-F. in the present war, it is even surprising, in some 
Ways, that casualties are no heavier. But apart from 
the losses in action, there is a different type of casualty 
Which is less easily explained, and which is somewhat 
apt to be overlooked or just dismissed with the thought 
that accidents are bound to occur in war. In this class 
are included accidents during tuition, crashes of opera- 
tional aircraft when setting out on or returning from raids 
or patrols. 

Nowadays one hears little of such happenings, and 
quite rightly so, for their publication might give informa- 
tion which were better withheld from the enemy. 
During the stress of war, when everyone is working to 
capacity, it is understandable that those in the thick of 
things cannot watch individuals in the intimate way that 
is possible in the more leisurely times of peace. But 
one does sometimes wonder whether accidents and mis 
haps of one kind and another are as thoroughly investi 
gated as they should be. 

We do not suggest negligence on the part of anyone 
Far from it. We are convinced that, within the limits 
imposed by existing conditions, each individual is as 
conscientious and thorough as is humanly possible. But 
we should like an assurance that after each mishap the 
enquiry into the cause goes back far enough. It is of 
little use, and will not reduce the chances of repetition, 
ii the conclusion is arrived at that, for example, a pilot 
stalled and spun into the ground. Those searching for 
the root cause should go much deeper than that. Every 
effort should be made to come to definite conclusions 


as to why that pilot stalled. His whole history should 
be examined minutely ; the length of training time he 
had had on different types; the reports of his various 
instructors ; reports from his superior officers if he has 
been on operational duties ; his habits of life ; and what 
he had had to drink, and even eat, previous to the 
accident. The history of the particular machine as well 
as the type are also matters for investigation. 

It may be that the accident enquiry system of the 
Air Ministry is as thorough as that. If not, we venture 
the opinion that it should be made so. 


Flying Boats 


BOAT which will fly, rather than an aeroplane 

which will float."’ That was the slogan coined 

by the Supermarine Aviation Works many 
years ago. It laid down the principle that seaworthiness 
should come first, aerodynamic efficiency second, and 
from being the lettmotif (if one may use a German word 
in wartime) of one firm the idea became established as 
a fundamental principle. 

British flying boats, ever since they attained a size 
in which one could speak of seaworthiness at all, have 
been outstanding for their ability to operate from the 
waters around our coasts in all.sorts of weather. In 
this issue we make an interesting comparison between 
the flying boats which were in use in the war 1914-18 
ind those that are doing service to-day 

It is a far cry from the little Sopwith ‘ Bat Boat'’ to 
the Short Sunderland and Saro Lerwick, and we of Flight 
take some of the credit for what has been achieved. 
[There was a period when flying boats were sadly 
neglected, and we championed their cause so strongly 
and so frequently that we were nicknamed—not 
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unaffectionately—‘‘ The Seaplane Journal.’’ We did not 
object ; we were convinced we were right, and our faith 
has been vindicated. 


Deferred Service 


F late there have been a number of complaints, 

ventilated by letters to the Press, that men who 

have volunteered for air crews in the R.A.F. and 
have been accepted for training have to wait before being 
called up. The reason for this has often been explained, 
but all members of the public do not read everything 
which is published. 

The -policy of the Air Staff is to maintain always a 
pool of men available for service in air crews. Nobody 
will dispute the wisdom of that. The second principle 
is that this pool must consist of untrained men, and this 
is what causes impatience in keen volunteers who some- 
times have to wait a considerable time before they are 
called up for training. Once:a man has been trained, 
particularly as a pilot, it would not do to let him get 
rusty through waiting on the ground. He must be kept 
in constant flying practice. There is a certain reserve 
of trained men who are sent to Operational Training 
Units and kept in flying practice until they are needed 
for operational squadrons—bombers, fighters, etc. But 
the great bulk of the reserve cannot be admitted to the 
O.T.U.s, and therefore must be kept untrained until they 
are needed. The need is bound to vary according to 
various imponderables, such as war casualties, sick 
casualties, etc. But, however much the R.A.F. is ex- 
panded, there must always be the pool of untrained men, 
awaiting their turn to be called up. 

To prevent any hardships to these waiting men, they 
are put on Deferred Service and are paid. A certain 
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number are allowed (if they so desire) to spend the time 
as airmen at R.A.F. stations, doing ground jobs and 
growing familiar with the ways of the Service. It would 
probably be wise, despite the paper shortage, to give 
each Deferred Service man a printed slip explaining why 
he will have to wait for a while. 


The Hessian-fly 


ROPERLY used the somewhat unorthodox arrival 
in Scotland of Rudolf Hess may be of immense 
significance. On the other hand, he may be 

merely a nine-day wonder and of little greater impor- 
tance than any other German who bales out over 
British soil. It all depends upon the identity of those 
who were ‘‘in the secret’’ at the other end. That Hess 
must have had accomplices seems certain. That any 
one man in Germany, except possibly Hitler and 
Géring, could ha*’e ordered an aeroplane to be prepared 
for a flight of this nature without showing some sort of 
authority is. too unlikely. That a Nazi leader is held 
in awe by the populace one may believe, but one may 
be equally certain that permits have to be signed and 
countersigned. 

Of course, there is always the classic example of 
‘“‘Captain von Képenick’’ who, in the Kaiser regime, 
put up a marvellous hoax, but then there was not the 
degree of spying and counter-spying which is a feature 
of Germany under Nazi rule. So, taking everything 
into consideration, one is forced to the conclusion that 
Hess had accomplices. When we know who they were 
we shall be better able to judge what importance to 
attach to his ‘‘ visit’’ ; meanwhile Nazi discomfiture is 
all too apparent 





The_wreck of the Messerschmitt Me 110 which Rudolf Hess flew from Augsburg to Western Scotland. 
The holes in the fin are ‘‘ manufacturer’s holes,’’ not the result of bullets. 
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\Var In the Air 


Paranoiac No. 3 Arrives by 
Hesserschmitt : Fleet Foil 
Full-moon Attack 


HE piéce de résistance of air- 
T war news occurred last week 
when it was announced that 
Rudolf Hess, flying a Messerschmitt 
Me 110; had baled out over Scotland 
and was now in hospital. He had 
started from Augsburg, in Southern 
Germany, in the evening of May 1o, 
arriving in Western Scotland as the 
late dusk was gathering in the hills. 
Finding no suitable landing-ground he 
—according to his own story—turned 
the Me over on its back and made a 
parachute jump. The flight occupied 
some four and a half hours. The effi- 
ciency of the Royal Observer Corps 
was emphasised when the machine was 
reported as a Messerschmitt Me rio, 
despite the unlikelihood of such a 
machine arriving over Scotland 
It is a pity there is no record of the 
expression on Mr. Winston Churchill's 
face as he listened to the news over 
the telephone. This being more or less 
a historical record of events as they 
occur in the air war, it is not the place 
to discuss the reason or the possible 
outcome of such an unparalleled hap- 
pening. It does appear, however, as 
if the British strategy of drawing the 
German mechanised forces out into 
the hot deserts, of fighting the battle 
of the Atlantic with very considerable 
success, and bombing Germans in Ger- 
many, is a phase of the war for which 
the enemy has but little stomach. 


Lull After Storm 


AFTER the heavy raid on London on 
the night of the roth, no concen- 
trated attacks were made by the Luft- 
waffe for the next few days. Consider- 
ible forces cf aircraft were employed 
xy the enemy, but they were spread 
over a multiplicity of targets. Ex- 
travagant claims were made of much 
damage to R.A.F. aerodromes, but 
these were denied in a positive man- 
ner by the Air Ministry. Following 
the full-moon raid on Hamburg, 
Emden, Bremen and Berlin, the 
R.A.F. made another full-scale attack 
on Hamburg and Bremen the next 
night, May 11. The Air Ministry 
‘ommuniqué for the night’s operations 
read : — 
“Last night, in very good weather, 
uircraft of the Bomber Command again 
ittacked objectives at Hamburg and 
Bremen. A heavy weight of high ex- 
plosive and incendiary bombs were 
dropped on the shipbuilding yards and 








OH, TO BE IN ENGLAND ...! One of the larger pieces of Hess’s wrecked 
Me 110 which is now helping to raise funds on exhibition. 


the industrial areas in both cities. 
Many large fires were started and left 
burning. Smaller attacks were made 
on other targets, including Emden and 
the docks at Rotterdam. 

“Coastal Command aircraft last 
night attacked the docks at Ijmuiden 
and a seaplane base on the Island of 
Texel. No aircraft is missing from 
these operations. 

“The vast expanse of +he docks was 
a particular focus of the attack, and 
the shipbuilding yards, nine miles in 
length, which line the banks of the 
River Elbe, ere threaded and crossed 
with fire. In the Blohm and Voss 
Yards, where the Goeben, the Seyd 
litz and other German capital ships of 
the last war were built, high explosives 
and incendiary bombs increased the 
damage already done. Opposite these 
vards; on the other side of the river, 
flames leapt high, and away from th: 
dock the industrial quarters of the 
town were vigorously assailed. The 


fine weather, of which our aircraft 
made such good use at Hamburg, ex- 
tended to Bremen.”’ 

The Royal Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean seems to have found the 
measure of the German and Italian 
bonabers, torpedo-bombers and dive- 
bombers, both by day and by night. 
The Fleet was at sea for a whole week 
and during that period escorted con- 
voys to various destinations, bom- 
barded Benghazi twice and sank one 
supply ship and one ammunition ship 
which were intercepted on passage. 
For nearly the whole of one day 
numerous Italian bombersand Junkers 
Ju 87 dive-bombers protected by 
Me 110s, attacked the ships of the 
convoy and the Fleet. The aircraft 
carrier Ark Royal came in for special 
attention and the final attack of the 
day was by two torpedo-planes in an 
endeavour to disable her 

It was a failure ; the Ark Royal took 
avoiding action and the torpedoes 











COLLABORATION UNDER DOMINATION: A French light tank used by the 
Luftwaffe for bomb-train hauling. 


passed harmlessly to starboard. Two 
days later the enemy attempted a 
night torpedo attack on the Fleet 
while at sea. This is the first time 
they have attempted it. Like the 
daylight attack, it failed under the 
umbrella barrage put up by the guns 
of the Battle Fleet. Everything was 
turned on. Lewis guns, multiple pom- 
poms, gin. high angle and even the 
6in, guns were in operation. The 
attack lasted for some 45 min. and one 
account by an eye-witness speaks of 
the sea being lit up by the blaze of 
the guns and of its periodically be- 
coming a mass of small and large 
waterspouts as splinters from the bar- 
rage fell in the water. 

Since torpedoes and bombs could 
not do the job the German and 
Italian propaganda departments pro- 
ceeded to sink our ships and shoot 
down our aircraft in large numbers. 
The truth is revealed in the Admiralty 
communiqué which, in its laconic ac- 
count of seven days and nights out- 
standingly successful work, says :— 

“During operations in the Western 
Mediterranean German and Italian 
aircraft made repeated attacks on our 
naval forces. These attacks continued 
throughout the afternoon and evening 
of Thursday, May 8th. No damage 
was sustained by any of our ships. As 
each attack developed it was inter- 
cepted and broken up by naval fighter 
aircraft and subsequently driven off 
by them and by the anti-aircraft guns 
of the squadron. One of our fighters 
is missing; another was lost but the 
crew were saved. The next-of-kin of 
casualties are being informed as soon 
as possible. 

‘“The enemy attacks were made by 
torpedo bomber aircraft, by high level 
bombers escorted by fighters and by 
dive-bombers escorted by fighters. In 
one case a formation of 25 dive- 
bombers escorted by Me I1os was in- 
tercepted and brilliantly broken up 
and driven off by naval fighters before 
the attack could materialise. The fol- 
lowing losses were inflicted upon the 





enemy. Three torpedo bombers and 
one S.79 were destroyed by the anti- 
aircraft fire of the squadron and two 
torpedo-bombers were severely dam- 
aged. Naval fighters shot down one 
Ju 87 and two S.79s and severely 
damaged one Ju 87, one Me 110 and 
one Cr 42. In addition to these casual- 
ties damage is known to have been 
inflicted on other enemy aircraft.’’ 

No mention is made of the actual 
fighter types which were employed by 
the Fleet Air Arm. It is possible that 
Brewster Buffaloes and Grumman 
Martlets were used but, since the loss 
of one fighter crew is given in the 
plural, Fairey Fulmars were presum- 
ably in action. 

A later Admiralty message claimed, 
for the period May 6th-12th, a total of 
16 enemy aircraft destroyed and at 
least six others severely damaged. 

A straw in the wind showing the 
gradual change over by our forces 
from defence to offence came on Wed- 
nesday last when the Air Ministry 
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WAR IN 





announced a successful daylight raig 
the previous day by a squadron of 
Bomber Command aircraft. The 
target was the German naval base of 
Heligoland. Surprise played a great 
part in this operation, which was 
carried out in line abreast at a height 
of only r5o0ft. Before the defences 
could open up our pilots had seen their 
targets and were bearing down upon 
them. Covering the fortified area of 
the island, our aircraft dropped sticks 
of high explosive bombs. Columns of 
smoke, mixed with dust and debris of 
shattered buildings, rose immediately 
and spread over the ground to obscure 
the cliffs. 

““It was the perfect theoretical raid 
carried out in practice,’’ said the pilot 
who led the attack. ‘‘ We came in at 
exactly the right spot after more than 
two hours’ flying. Below us we saw 
the targets as we had seen them on the 
photographs in the briefing-room. We 
dropped our sticks almost simultan- 
eously. Many fires followed the attack. 
It was a punch in the face of Heligo- 
land with our knuckle marks across 
the island.’’ 

It is instructive to note the forma- 
tion and height at which the attack 
was made. When raiding island or 
coastal targets low height gives the 
element of surprise, and line abreast at 
this height obviates any following 
bomber being blown up by bombs 
dropped by previous machines, as 
would happen, for instance, in a line 
ahead attack from the same height: 
None of our aircraft was lost in this 
audacious raid. At dawn on the 
same day ground strafing Hurricanes 
attacked Ostend aerodrome. Presum- 
ably these Hurricanes carried shell-gun 
armament because an extract from the 








THAT’S SHELL THAT WAS: The geodetics of an East African Wellesley 4 
revealed by an Italian shell burst. 
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(Continued) 





official account says: ‘‘One pair of 
Hurricanes swept across the aerodrome 
at 1ooft. A squadron leader gave a 
short burst at a large hangar and saw 
a brilliant red explosion. An Austra- 
jian pilot officer, following closely, 
fred two bursts at a barrack block and 
hangars, and another pair of Hurri- 
canes, flying low over the Belgian 
coast, fired at gun posts between the 
aerodrome and the sea. They silenced 
several and caused casualties to the 
crews.”” It is unlikely that explosions 
would follow the use of ordinary rifle 
calibre bullets. 

During the period under review the 
night flying aircraft of Bomber Com- 
mand have kept up their hammering 
of industrial and military targets in 
Germany. Mannheim, Cologne, Cob- 
lenz, Berlin, Hamburg and Cuxhaven, 
all received their due measure, and 
Coastal Command had a busy week up 
and down the Continental coast. 

From G.H.Q. Middle East comes the 
news that German aircraft bearing 
Iraq markings are landing in Iraq by 
using Syrian aerodromes as stepping- 


stones. A pathetic message from 
Vichy admitted that 22 of these 
machines had ‘‘forced landed”’ in 


Syria. Why the French bother to lie 
to us in such a transparent fashion is 
difficult to understand, since collabora- 
tion with the Germans is now fairly 
complete. Times must be extremely 
hard for an honest Frenchman, for he 
has neither country, truth nor honour 
left. 

A gratifying feature of this new 
development is the firm manner in 
which we have dealt with the situa- 
tion. R.A.F. machines attacked three 
Syrian air bases which the Germans 
were known to be using. According 
to the official communique from 
Cairo: “German aircraft on three 
Syrian aerodromes, at Palmyra (180 
miles north-west of Damascus) and 
Rayak (seven miles east of Beirut), 
were yesterday attacked. At Palmyra 
three Junkers, two other German air- 
craft and one Caproni were machine- 
gunned. At least three machines were 
severely damaged, one being burned 
out. Aerodromes in German-occupied 
Greece were also raided by the 
R.AF.”’ 1 


It is, of course, too early to make 
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SHOWING A LEG: A Hurricane on test at Fort William in Canada where they are 
coming off the production line at a rate of fifteen a week. 


definite statements about the possi- 
bilities of this new Iraq campaign, 
but one or two elements which 
appear favourable to us are present. 
Rashid Ali seems to have been im- 
patient and started his insurrection a 
trifle too soon; we anticipated Hitler 
and were in Iraq first; all his ship 
transports from Greece must move 
over a sea commanded by the Royal 
Navy and patrolled by aircraft from 
Crete; the terrain over which the 
fighting will take place is entering its 
hottest period of the year, and the 
surface communications are suitable 
only for vehicles specially built for 
the job. With an open flank extend- 
ing from North Cape to Damascus the 
Germans are trusting the Russians 
and Turks more than is justified. 
Concerted action would immediately 
rid those two countries of all threats 
to the Ukraine and the Bosphorus in 
one stroke. 


Twenty Junkers Hit 


O return to the air war, a limited 
operation by our ground troops 
was successful in recapturing for us 
Halfiya Pass and Sollum. R.A.F. 
units gave the utmost support, in one 
instance rendering over 200 enemy 
vehicles unserviceable in 24 hours 
During the whole battle our fighters 
kept up continuous ground strafing 
of the Germans and Italians. Five 
hundred Germans were captured. 
During the whole week the enemy's 
lines of communication § through 
Cyrenaica have been machine-gunned 
and bombed by day and night. In 
addition, the Middle East Command 
bombers have been very active with 


night raids on the aerodromes at 
Benghazi, Derna, El Gazala and 
Barce. 


After five nights of no concentrated 
effort the Lufiwaffe made a sharp 
attack on the Midlands. The Ger 
mans declared it was Birmingham 
that was attacked and that a hundred 
machines were employed in the raid 

As an answer to the daylight 


sweeps over Northern France which 
Fighter Command have been carrying 
out lately, several formations of 
Messerschmitts attempted the same 
operation over the South East of 
England on Friday last. For their 
effort they lost at least seven Me 109s 

To end a week full of incident came 
the news of the Viceroy of Abyssinia, 
the Duke of Aosta, asking for terms 
for the surrender of his troops in the 
Amba Alagi area. Thus the East 
African campaign comes a little nearer 
its close. At the same time came a 
communiqué from the Royal Air 
Force in the Middle East telling of 
widespread operations by that Com- 
mand. In Cyrenaica, Benghazi, 
Derna and Gazala received their 
usual visit and large motor transport 
supply columns on the Tobruk-Bardia 
road and on the Capuzzo track were 
successfully machine-gunned. Road 
traffic was completely stopped. Dur- 
ing the attack more than 20 vehicles 
were completely destroyed by fire and 
many others were damaged. A 
petrol dump was blown up. 

In Greece our bombers caused a 
number of fires at Argos and also at 
Menidi. At Hassini 20 Ju 52s were 
seen to be hit and a number of Me 
109s and Heinkels were also attacked 
At Argos similar attacks were carried 


out against enemy aircraft on the 
aerodrome. Two of them were set 
on fire and others were damaged. 


The garrison at Habbaniveh has been 
reinforced by Indian troops sent by 
air. 
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HERE ano THERE 


A Third Term 


NV R. W. E. ROOTES, who is head of 
a great aircraft.shadow factory 
among other things, “Has -been unani- 
mously re-elected, for the..third year in 
succession, President of ,the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 


Gliders for Tests 


HE U.S. paper Foreign Commerce 
Weekly reports that the ‘Fukuda 
Light Aeroplane Manufacturing Company 
of Osaka has decided to test the efficiency 
of newly designed aircraft by using 
scaled-down glider models. In testing 
an 8-passenger twin-engined airliner re- 
cently, ‘a glider model with a wing span 
of 40 ft., weighing 520 lb. and carrying 
220 Ilb., was used. The idea behind. this 
procedure is to reduce the cost of tests. 


Trans-Fasman Anniversary 


HE Trans-Tasman Air Service, which 

links New Zealand with Australia by 

a trip of a few hours, has just completed 

its first year of operation and has carried 

some 1,500 passengers and more than 

75,000lb. of mail between Auckland and 
Sydney. 

With the two Dominions so closely 
knit together in the common war effort, 
rapid communication between them is of 
the utmost importance, and the constant 
coming and going of Ministers and 
officials on urgent missions has thoroughly 
established the value of this flying-boat 
service across the 1,340 miles of the Tas- 
man Sea. 


Douglas Pass System 


HE Douglas Aircraft Company has 
inaugurated ‘a pass“ system which 
limits shop and office workers to the 
zones in which they work. The colour 
of the outer rim otf ‘the round - badge 
indicates in which . shift. the wearer 
works, yellow for first, blue for second, 
red for third, while a combination of 
two colours indicates a ‘‘ split shift.’’ 
As the description in our last issue 
showed, the Santa Monica. factory is an 
enormous place with .over 20,000 em- 
ployees and it has been divided into eight 
zones. Each employee: must © remain 
within his own zone’ and: the colour of 
the bar across his badge indicates the one 
to which he belongs;- * vi 


For a visit te 3) ae tem: 
porary pass must\ ed. aad re ~ 


turned at the end of the shift. The 
green badge is the ‘“‘al} lines’’ pass ad- 
mitting everywhere. 


KNILM. Comfort 

| tay re ater of the KNILM Java— 

Australia Line will, from now on, én 
joy greater comfort during the journey as 
it has been decided to reduce the number 
oi seats in the Douglas DC-3 machines 
working this line. to 14. This provides 
every passenger with the space formerly 
occupied by two passengers. The trip is 
made from the tropics to Australia in 
two and a half days only, along a route 


which can b> considered one of the fastest 
flown in the world. 

One of its features is that KNILM is the 
only air-line v.hich stops in Bali. Start- 
ing at 12 noon from Batavia one arrives 
in Bali at 4 p.m. for the first night-stop. 
This offers ample time for sight-seeing, 
whilst KNILM arranges for late-evening 
Balinese dances and performances on the 
hotel terrace. 


Canadian-built Bomber 


N announcement has been made in 

Canada that the latest Martin 
bomber, the B-26, referred to sometimes 
as the “flying torpedo’’ because of its 
fuselage shape, will be built at the 
Malton plant of the National Steel Car 
Company. ; 


Binoculars Campaign 


INOCULARS of 6 to 8 magnification 

are still urgently needed by the 
Services and it should be noted that the 
regional central receiving depots have 
closed down and that they should in 
future be posted or taken to the Ministry 
of Supply (Binoculars), Great West- 
minster liouse, Horseferry Road, Lon- 
don, $.W.1. Those sent by post, should 
be registered and have a label attached 
bearing the owner’s name and address 
and stating if they are for sale, on loan 
or a gift. 

Already more than 70,000 pairs have 
been provided by the public’s generosity 
and, of these, 40 per cent. have been 
gifts. 


R.AeS. Examinations 


A Gaps Royal Aeronautical Society has 
made ‘a change in the syllabuses for 
the Association Fellowship (A:F.R.Ae.S.) 
examination. So that candidates may 
have sufficient time to prepare themselves 
for the new examinations, which are of 
higher standard than - previously, the 
regulations and syllabus do not come 
into force until May 1st, 1943. Stated 
very briefly, the qualifications for an 
Associate Fellow are that he shall have 
passed the Society’s examinations, shall 
be. over 25 years of age’ and engaged pro- 
fessionally: or scientifically in-aéronautics 
for at least five years.. The degrees or 
ciplomas of certain universities exempt 
from the A.F.R.Ae.S. examinations.. The 
new. syllabus has been‘set out ina booklet 


issn by fhe Society 


Death of Mr. Callender 


LIGHT records with regret the death 

on May roth of Mr. Thomas Ormis- 
ton Callender, a director of Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd. The 
funeral took place at Erith Cemetery on 
May 14th. In the great war Mr. Callen- 
der served in the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. After the war Mr. Callender 
joined the firm, working first in the 
shops and afterwards on outside con- 
tracts. He was appointed an advisory 
director in 1930, and became a member 
of the board in 1932. 





Test Pilot Honoured 


5 award of the George Medal to 
Mr. Philip Lucas will be applauded 
throughout the British aircraft industry, 
Mr. Lucas, as most of our readers will 
know, is now senior test pilot in the 
Hawker team captained by Mr. 
** George ’’ Bulman, and is one of the 
most popular pilots in the country. The 
incident thus rewarded occurred when 
Lucas was testing a new monoplane. Due 
to some form of synchronous vibration a 
crack developed in the fuselage skim; in- 
stead of baling out Mr. Lucas stuck to 
the machine and landed it. As it is in 
the prototype that all minor snags are 
discovered and cured, the value of his 
action is obvious, and the reward is 
thoroughly well deserved. 


Not Such a Howler ! 


“ONTRIBUTIONS from’ various 
sources in the N.E.I. have so far 
raised a sum, which has been remitted to 
this country, sufficient to buy 68 Spitfires 
and 19 bormbers. 

This no doubt accounts for the reply of 
the N.E.I. schoolboy when he was asked 
tec name his country’s chief exports. His 
list was, ‘‘ Rubber, coffee, tea, quinine, 
petroleum, tin and Spitfires.”’ 


Bang Go 400,000 Saxpences ! 


COTTISH motor traders, in a deter- 

mined effort to raise £10,000 and 
donate at least one aeroplane to the 
Motor Industry Squadron, have hit upon 
a novel way of appealing to their fellow 
countrymen. A recently issued ‘‘ spare 
parts list’’ compiled by the Motor In- 
dustry Fund’s organisers included the 
item of ‘‘one rivet—6d.’’ So the wily 
Scots are putting up for sale 400,000 six- 
penny tickets, each of which will repre- 
sent the donation of one rivet towards 
the complete aircraft, and we understand 
that the echoes of the enthusiastic bang- 
ing of saxpences north of the Tweed will 
soon be heard in Berlin. 


First “ Flying Hotel” 
HE first Douglas DC-2 ever built is 
to be used in the war, probably asa 
troop transport. Known affectionately 
as ‘‘Old 301,"’ this aeronautical mile- 
stone—the phrase is a tribute to its revo- 
lutionary design and not a description of 


‘its. gliding: properties—has been bought 


from T,W:A.by the British Government. 
T.W.A have used it for many years on 
airline work. Aeroplane No. 300 on the 
Douglas log was the equally famous but 
not so widely known DC-1 which was the 
forerunner of the DC-2 and was used fot 
the experiments from which the famous 
Douglas line of transports was deve luped 

The first of the DC-2s to be seen in this 
country was Parmentier and Moll’s Uiver, 
which they flew to such good effect fot 


K.L.M. in the MacRobertson Race to 
Australia in 1934. It was knowa 
throughout the daily papers as “the 
flying hotel.’’ In its service with 
T.W.A, “Old 301”’ has flown nearly 


2,000,000 miles. 
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Boulton Paul Defiant. Low-wing, pronounced taper and 

moderate dihedral to outer panels ; fillets at roots. Long, 

pointed nose with air intake below. Radiator under centre- 

section. B.P. 4-gun turret behind cockpit. Tapering tail- 
plane, triangular fin and rudder. 


one Allied and one enemy aircraft, but, as already 
indicated, there are appreciably more types of British 

and American machines in actual service than enemy types. 
This week, therefore, a British fighter which has no enemy 
counterpart and an American fighter which resembles it in 
plan but which has the distinctive constructional feature 
of an engine placed amidships, are dealt with. These are 
the Boulton Paul Defiant two-seater fighter, now used most 
successfully as a night-fighter, and the Bell Caribou single- 
seater fighter, which is the R.A.F. version of the Airacobra. 
Although the Defiant is somewhat larger than the 
Caribou, having a span and a length nearly six feet in 
excess of the American machine, its general lines as seen 
in plan are very similar. Both have wings which taper to 
rounded tips and with large fillets at the roots, a long 
pointed nose and a well-tapered tailplane with a “‘ bite’’ 
in the centre of the trailing-edge where the elevators are 
cut away to allow rudder 
movement. Their fins and 
tudders, too, are somewhat 
similar. The Defiant has a 
characteristic triangular 
formation and that of the 
Caribou only differs from 
this in that the trailing- 
edge of the rudder is 
curved instead of straight 
—a difference which might 
be difficult to spot at any 
distance. : 
Where the two machines 
do obviously differ, of 
course, is in the 4-gun, 
power-operated Boulton 
Paul gun-turret fitted to 
the Defiant. Although it 
does not affect the issue 
from the spotter’s point of 
view, it is a point of in- 
terest that in its original 
design it was intended to 
tely solely upon this 4-gun 
turret, but the advisability 


P ove atic articles in this series have each described 
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Two Similar-looking R.A.F. Fighters with Distinctive Features 
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Bell Caribou. Low-wing, taper and dihedral from roots ; 

fillets at roots. Long, pointed nose. Exhaust aft of cock- 

pit from amidships engine. Retractable tricycle under- 

carriage ; streamlined cockpit cover. Tapering tailplane, 
almost triangular fin and rudder. 


of also including fixed, forward-firing guns in the wings 
has frequently been discussed. The Airacobra is said to 
have a shell-gun firing through the airscrew hub and four 
machine guns, but the Caribou armament is secret 
Another difference between these two machines which 
shows externally is the fixed tail-wheel of the Defiant. The 
Caribou has a fully retracting tricycle undercarriage. In 
both machines the main wheels retract inwards into the 
centre-section. When seen at such a height that small. 
details cannot be discerned with certainty, the plan of the 
Defiant wings will show hardly any taper at the centre 
section but a pronounced taper on the trailing-edge of the 
outer panels. In contrast, the taper on the Caribou wings 
is uniform from the roots. From a direct head-on view 
the machines can be distinguished by the fact that the 
fairly pronounced dihedral angle of the Defiant wings begins 
outboard of the wide centre-section, whereas that of th« 
Caribou is from the wing-roots and is not very marked 
The most striking 
feature of the Caribou, 
however, is not externally 
obvious unless one can see 
the position of the exhaust 
just aft of the pilot’s cock 
pit. Its engine—America’s 
only example of the in 
line, liquid-cooled unit in 
service—is placed imme 
diately behind the cock- 
pit (almost exactly amid 
ships) and drives. the 
airscrew through a long 
extension shaft rhe 
transparent cockpit cover 
with its curved and well 
raked windscreen is a par 
ticularly beautiful example 
of streamlining and imme 
diately behind it a small 
air-scoop projects from the 


BELL CARIBOU 


top of the sleek, oval 
fuselage 
Next Week: The Fulmar 


and the Curtis Tomahawk 
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Interesting Comparisons Between the Flying 
Boats of the 1914-18 War and To-day 







WHILE every day our flying boats go out on their patrols— 
lasting in some cases up to 15 hours—it is both instructive 
and entertaining to glance back at the early efforts from 
which they have developed 









O find the reason for the introduction of the military 
flying boat it is necessary to go back to the early 
stages of the last war, when air patrols over the 

North Sea constituted a completely new means of recon 
naissance in the hands of the Royal Navy. It had been 
found that small airships were slow and very vulnerable, 
and the twin-float seaplane, which suffered from neither 
of these drawbacks, was unseaworthy. At the outbreak 
of war in 1914 the only flying boat in operation with the 
Royal Naval Air Service (the official title was Naval Wing 
of the Royal Flying Corps) was the Sopwith Bat-boat. Our 
artist, ‘‘ J. P.,’’ has portrayed it on this page in compari- 
son with a modern Short Sunderland. To read of such 
craft being seaworthy appears strange these days, when 
one remembers that the hull was only 2oft. in length and 
4ft. in the beam. It was, however, the first flying boat aa 
to have a stepped hull to assist the take-off. By the time ee ee 
the armistice arrived in 1918 the Felixstowe Fury, a five- 
engined triplane boat of some 11 tons, was flying 

A sameness marked the design of most of the flying 
boats of the last war, development rather than origina! 
thought being the keynote. At the outbreak of war, the s 


BO. 
R.N.A.S., at the instigation of Commander J. C. Porte, 


whose name appeared in the forefront of development, pur- Fs of 
chased two Curtiss boats with twin 90 h.p. engines. These 

were found to be reasonably satisfactory but obviously | ares 
underpowered. A further 50 with 100 h.p. Curtiss engines & i a ata 
were ordered. Although nominally of greater power, these 
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engines were almost useless, and Anzanis of the same plant these boats became quite useful, and the type came tro 
nominal power were substituted. With the new power to be known as the H 4 or f Little America. me 
The next request to the Curtiss Company was for a fur the 
there 50 aircraft fitted with the then new 160 h.p. engines (Fi 
These engines were also unsatisfactory, and had to & the 
replaced by Rolls-Royce Falcons of 250 h.p. In this guis fro 
the boats became known as H 12s or ‘‘ Large Americas hu 
A crew of four was carried—two pilots, wireless operator me 
and engineer—and when in good trim an H1z2 could get sec 
along at some 75 knots at sea level. For protection from she 
enemy attentions two to six Lewis guns were fitted, accord to 
ing to the job in hand, and for any U-boat or other target wa 
which might turn up during a reconnaissance two 230 |b of 
: a mene bombs hung in the racks. arr 
a \ N 0 ane With both types of Americas considerable hull trouble pre 
7 J was experienced owing to inefficient design. The utmost | 
care had to be taken while taxying in anything of a seaway to 
gui 
bli 
FLYING DINGHY : The F.B.A., or Franco-British Aviation pos 
flying boat, with its 100 h.p. nine-cylindered rotary engine, F 
was little more than a flying dinghy. It was used a little for 
operational work in the early stages of the last war, but most : 
of its flying was done as a training type. It is shown here 
being hand-launched and taxying on the water , 
d 
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Rn Soe : : built than any other type, had two 375 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
5» eee os Peet engines and carried a crew of four. A maximum speed 

. are of 85 knots was claimed for the F 2a, but, in addition to 
fuel for eight hours, a bomb load of only 460 lb. made up 
the gross weight. The F 3 was of a rather greater span, 
but, while it was ‘‘down’’ on top speed as compared with 
the F 2a, nearly twice as great a bomb load could be 
carried. 















Porte Super Baby 


In addition to the enormous amount of redesign work 
which Commander Porte put into existing boats, he also 
produced the Porte ‘‘ Baby’’ and Porte ‘‘Super Baby.’’ 
The first was a three-engined biplane with 350 h.p. Rolls- 
Royce Eagle engines; the span was 12oft., and, in addi- 
tion to a crew of five, it was possible to carry a military 
load of some 2,000 Ib. Performance was not good. Top 
speed was only 80 knots, and a climb to 9,o0o0ft. took 
50 minutes. These boats were, by virtue of their size, 
more seaworthy than their predecessors, but in the air 
they were unwieldy and cumbersome. German Branden- 
burg seaplanes used to alight on the sea 30 or 40 miles 
off the English coast and wait for these heavily loaded boats 

























The outcome of these 
troubles was that Com- 
mander Porte redesigned 
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a fur- the hulls, and the F 
igines. (Felixstowe) boats made 
to be their appearance. Apart 


3 guise from strengthening up the 


‘icas hull, the main improve- 
erator ments were a deeper vee 
Id get section to reduce landing 
) from shock, two shallow steps 
ccord to assist take-off, the tail 
target was raised to get it clear 
30 Ib of the water, and heavier 
armament was fitted for 
rouble protection. 
tmost Attention was also paid 
away to the positioning of the 


guns in order to avoid 
blind spots so far as 
ition possible. The F 2a and 
zine, F 3, of which more were 
» for 
nost 
here 





THE TWO AMERICAS : 
Thetop photograph shows 
a rear view of a ‘‘ Little 
America’? with two 
100 h.p. Anzani engines. 
4 Below this is an H 12, or 
“Large America,’’ with 
two 250 h.p. Rolls- 

Royce Falcons. 


UNDER LICENCE : The 
Norman Thompson boat 
was, in general layout, a 
Curtiss built in this 
country. One of these 
with a 100 h.p. Beard- 
more engine was entered 
for the Round Britain 
race in 1914. 
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FLYING BOATS OF TWO WARS (Continued) 





A BUSY DAY: (Above) A line of H 12s on the slipway at 
Felixstowe during the last war. The same number of 
Sunderlands would require an outsize in slipways. 


COMING OR GOING?: (Right) Naval camouflage during 

1914-18 took the form of dazzle painting. This had the effect 

of breaking up the outline and making it difficult to see the 
exact direction of movement. ; 


to put in an appearance. Ten ‘‘ Babies’’ were built, and 
it was on one of these that an interesting experiment was 
made: the launching, in Mayo Composite fashion, of a 
single-seater Bristol Scout from the upper wing. As in the 
Mayo, all the controls were in the hands of the boat pilot, 
and he released the cables which held the Bristol in posi- judged by the standards of those days it was a huge boat. 
tion. Commander Porte flew the boat and FIt. Lt. Day It weighed empty 15,799 lb., and its loaded weight was 
handled the Bristol Scout. 23,400 lb. A triplane, it had the great wing span of 123ft., 
The Super Baby was a “‘ one off,’’ and Warrant Officer a dimension which compares with the spans of our modern 
R. Gowing, who had much to do with the construction, monoplane boats. 
gives us the following description :— ‘* The official title of the boat was the ‘ Felixstowe Fury,’ 
‘*The Porte Super Baby was started early in 1917, and but it will be remembered better under its unofficial name. 
Five Rolls-Royce Eagle 
VIIs, each of 375 hp. 
provided the power and 
drove two tractor and 
three pusher air - screws. 
The outboard engines were 
mounted in tandem. Its 
hull was planked diagon- 
ally with cedar and hada 
very wide vee bottom with 
projecting chines, now 
quite unfamiliar to eyes 
accustomed to deep slab- 
sided hulls. Experiments 
on the effect of steps on 
the running characteristics 
were made, and the boat 
was tried with succes 
sively one, two and three 
steps. It then reverted 
finally to two. The Porte 
Super Baby was never 10 
action, but experiments 
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Sacacocu ys 


INFANTILE PARA- 
SITE: (Above) The 
Bristol Scout in posi- 
tion on the top plane of 
the three-engined Porte 
Baby. The Bristol was 
faster than the Porte 
so there was no danger 
of the undercarriage 
fouling the wing when 
the two machines 
separated. 


FLYING HOWDAHS : 
Fields of fire were an 
even greater problem 
with the old biplane 
structures than they 
are to-day. Here is @ 
Large America with ex- 
perimental gun turrets 
fitted. They were nota 
huge success. 
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“FLYING BOATS 
OF TWO WARS 
(Continued) 


THREE STOREY BABY: 
(Top Right) The Porte 
Super Baby, officially 
known as the Felixstowe 
’ Span 123ft., 
6oft., height (from 
keel) 27ft. 6in. 





were continued with it after the war until it met its end 
ina crash on the East Coast. There was a project to fly 
it across the Atlantic, but this was abandoned.”’ 

Many were the doughty jobs of work done on these 
contraptions of a quarter of a century Fit. Sub. Lt. 
J. B. P. Ferrand, with Air Mechanic G. T. Oldfield, on 
submarine patrol in an F.B.A. in ni 1915, fell 
in with a German destroyer with an escort of four sea- 
planes. The F.B.A. atti wcked forthwith, when three of 
the enemy made off for Ostend ; the fourth made a fight 
of it, but was promptly shot down by the observer. Having 
disposed of the escort, the F.B.A. attacked the de sstroyer 
but his bombs missed the 
ship. 

An interesting 
occurred in October, 1914, 
when the German raider 
Kénigsberg was hiding in the 
inaccessible Rufiji delta 
There were in Durban two 
90 h.p. Curtiss boats which 
were piloted alternately by 
Mr. H. D. Cutler. One of 
these was pressed into ser 
vice and Cutler given a com 
mission. H.Q. were estab 


episode 


SEA BATTLE, 1940: An 
authentic photograph of a 
Saro London taken from a 
Heinkel 111 during an air 
encounter over the North 

Sea. 
















BRITAIN’S FASTEST BOAT : (Above) With a shapely front 
elevation the twin Hercules-engined Saro Lerwick has an 
excellent turn of speed. 


MODERN LOOK-OUT : A Supermarine Walrus leaving the 
catapult of ‘‘H.M.S. Devonshire.’’ The Walrus is the 
standard aircraft carried on cruisers and battleships. 


lished on a small island called Niororo, 18 miles off the 
Rufiji coast of Zanzibar. Monsoon rains and disintegra- 
tion of the hull by the damp heat meant almost impossible 
flying conditions, and a continual fight to keep the boat 
airworthy. The boat did, however, find the Kénigsberg, 
but the naval authorities could not, or rather would not, 
believe Cutler's report. A further reconnaissance with 
Capt. D. B. Crampton, R.N., as observer confirmed the 
report, and a third trip, with the hull in such a bad state 
that only the pilot could be carried, resulted in a forced 
landing and Cutler being captured 

Zeppelin airships, which were having things all thei: 
own way, were being fought by flying boats in addition 
to the efforts of bomber and fighter aircraft. The courses 
of the airships were plotted continuously and, 
one approached within about 150 miles of the coast, flying 
boats took off to engage them. Within two months of 
starting the scheme in 1917 two successes had been scored 


as soon as 


On May 14th a “‘ Large America’’ took off at dawn from 
Yarmouth Air Station. A hundred miles or so out an 
interception of the Zeppelin L22 was made. The airship 
was cruising at 2,oooft., and the flying boat dived from 


to attack with two Lewis guns at the point-blank 
of 30 yds. As was usual with the Lewis guns of 


5,000ft. 
range 
























FROM THE SPITFIRE STABLE : The twin-engined Super- 
marine Stranraer is still used by Coastal Command. 


those days, both jammed after firing only a few rounds, 
but those few incendiary byllets had done their job, and 
L22 fell into the sea like a huge flaming torch. The next 
victim was shot down exactly a month later, on June 14th. 
An Hiz from Felixstowe fell in with the L43 at 1,500ft., 
and in one straight run across the airship’s tail set it 
alight with machine-gun fire. 

After these successes the Zeppelins carried out their 
patrols at a height which it was impossible for the flying 
boats to attain. This was useful in a different way in 
that from the increased height at which the airships flew 
they could not spot our submarines on their journeys. 

Another scheme was tried in which a flying-boat and a 
long-range D.H.4 collaborated. The idea was for the 
D.H.4 to fly high and the flying-boat to remain low. The 
presumption was that as soon as the German commander 
of an airship saw the flying-boat he would climb into the 
arms of the D.H.4. The L44 was caught in this manner, 
but succeeded in escaping owing to a defect in the D.H.4’s 
engine. On the way home from this affray the D.H.4 
forced-landed 50 miles from the English coast. The H12 
landed alongside and took the crew on board, but could not 
take off again owing to damage and overload. The boat 
was taxied until the fuel gave out, and then the carrier 
pigeons were released at intervals that evening and the 
next day. It was not until another day had elapsed that 
they were rescued by H.M.S. Halcyon in response to a 
message which had arrived by pigeon at 10 a.m. that 
morning. 

In September, 1916, a plan was formed to attack the 
German Fleet in the Schillig Roads with high-speed tor- 
pedo boats drawing only 3}ft. of water. These boats were 
to be carried across the North Sea by light cruisers and 
put on the water as close as possible to their objective. 
Reconnaissance was an essential part of the operation, as 
it was necessary to ascertain the disposition of the enemy 
ships, and to see whether boom defences were in position, 
The flying-boat, a Curtiss, was to land alongside one of 
our destroyers and, after refuelling, proceed on reconnais- 
sance. Leaving at 6.15 a.m., the Curtiss, piloted by Flt. 
Lt. A. Q. Cooper, with Lt. Erskine Childers, author of 
the famous book, ‘‘ The Riddle of the Sands.’’ as his 
observer. The weather became bad, with heavy squalls 
and sea fog, but Cooper persisted for four hours before 
he reached our ships, and was then signalled to return 
owing to weather. However, he had to land for refuelling, 
and the Curtiss was put down in a heavy seaway near 
H.M.S. Landrail. While the fuel pipe was being passed 
a collision occurred which broke part of the wing struc- 
ture of the flying-boat, and it was decided to tow the 
Curtiss back to port. All went well until the coast was 
in sight, when the flying-boat suddenly turned turtle and 
sank. The operation was tried more successfully later 
on, but seaplanes were used in place of flying-boats. 
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FLYING-BOATS OF TWO WARS (Continued) 





Turning now to the moderns, the high-wing monoplane 
has now almost completely ousted the braced biplane 
structure. Of the old school there is still in service the 
Supermarine Stranraer, the Saro London, and the Vickers. 
Armstrong Walrus. The Stranraer and London are both 
unequal biplanes, each fitted with two goo h.p. Bristol 
Pegasus engines, and the Walrus is a single-engined pusher 
amphibian with a Bristol Pegasus of 700 h.p. Although 
the Walrus appears antiquated in these days, it is in fact 
a special design for a special job. As a fleet spotter it 
has to be catapulted into the air with full military load, 
alight on land or sea, be hoisted aboard by crane, and 
spend many days at sea strapped to a catapult. In other 
words, a very robust machine is called for and, in addi- 
tion, the wings must fold. At 5,oooft. the Walrus is 
credited with a top speed of 135 m.p.h. With a range of 
600 miles it can carry a military load of 1,030 Ib. 

Among the peacetime aircraft in the R.A.F. which have 
justified themselves under service conditions, the Short 
Sunderland is quite outstanding. This four-engined mono- 
plane, with its power-operated turrets fore and aft, has 
proved itself to be a reconnaissance machine of merit 
and a fighter of ability. Many U-boat losses testify to its 
prowess as a bomber. It is an adaptation of the Short 
C-Class civil flying-boat. The forward portion of the 
hull is divided into two decks. On the upper deck the 
two pilots occupy the control cabin, and the navigator, 
wireless operator and engineer are immediately behind. 
The lower deck contains the forward gun turret; bomb- 
aiming and mooring compartment, the wardroom, crew’s 
quarters, workshop and galley. A free-gun position on 
each side of the hull carries Vickers K guns, and the turret 
in the tail is a power-operated Nash and Thompson with 
four .303in. Brownings. The four Bristol Pegasus en 
gines, of 1,000 h.p. each, give the Sunderland a maximum 
speed of 210 m.p.h. at 6,000 ft., and sufficient petrol can 
be carried under overload conditions to last nearly 3,000 
miles. 

The most recent English flying boat type to go into 
service with the Coastal Command is the twin-engined 
Saro Lerwick. Of this, however, little may be said. The 
layout of the fighting equipment is similar to that of the 
Sunderland, but the Lerwick is a much smaller boat 
Span is 81ft., length 63ft. and height 2oft. No details 
of performance may be given, but the two Bristol Her 
cules engines of 1,350 h.p. each make it undoubtedly the 
fastest boat in service. 

Now arriving from America, under the buy, lease or 
lend arrangement, are the Consolidated Catalinas. These 
twin-engined patrol boats are noted for their long range 
(they are able to get off with sufficient fuel for 4,000 
miles). They are not remarkably fast but are good for 200 
m.p.h. with Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasp 1,200 h.p. 
engines. Retractable wing floats, which form the actual 
wing tips when in the retracted position, constitute a 
unique feature of the design. For defence and offence 
there is a gun turret in the nose and port and starboard 
gun-blisters aft of the trailing edge. In each of these 
blisters is mounted twin Vickers K gas-operated machine 
guns. 


LEASED AND LENT: (Below) In this three-quarter rear 
view of the Consolidated Catalina the retractable wing-tip 
floats and gun blisters are clearly seen. 
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FLYING BOATS OF 


TWO WARS (Continued) 








Quite obviously, the best stories of this war cannot be 
told until after the peace is signed, but there are a few 
incidents which have been made public. 

One of the earliest exploits of flying boats in this war 
was the rescuing of the crew of the torpedoed grain ship 
Kensington Court, on September 18th, 1939. The crew of 
34 took to two boats, but one of these overturned and the 
occupants had to cling to the remaining one. The ship's 
SOS had been picked up, and two Sunderlands arrived 
on the scene of the wreck. One circled round overhead 





while the other picked up fourteen men; then the loaded 
boat kept watch while the second boat landed and picked 
up the remaining twenty. Fit. Lts. Smith and Barrett 
each received the D.F.C. for their share in this rescue 

Another operation in which a Sunderland distinguished 
itself was in a fight with six Junkers Ju 88s some 200 
miles out in the North Sea. The flying boat shot down one 
of the 88s, damaged another sufficiently to compel it to land 
and flew home despite damage to its controls. Attacks on 
U-boats, long reconnaissances, even the taking of prisoners 
all go to make up the flying-boat story of this war, but 
time must elapse before details can be published. 


Then and Now 


As a final comparison a few notes follow on the more 
important differences in the flying boats of to-day and those 
of the last war. 

If one looks back on the types of flying boat which were 
used in the war 1914-18 and those in service in the present 
war, the progress made is found to divide into two main 
groups: external hull shape and structural material. 

The early flying boats were inefficient:-compared with 
contemporary landplanes. With their relatively large 
cross-sectional area, flat sides, vee bottom, and deep step, 










they offered much greater resistance to the air; in other 
words, they were far from being streamlined. In addition 
to that, they were much heavier than the fuselages of land- 
planes. This was due partly to the fact that they had 
to take the shocks of alighting, and there were no known 
methods of calculating the stresses in them. Practical 
experience had to be the guide. If a hull was found to 
be weak in a certain spot, it was strengthened and tried 
again, until the trouble disappeared. 

A fact which also made for inefficiency in the matter 
of disposable load, compared with landplanes of compar- 
able size and power, was that the hull soaked up quite 
a lot of water, no matter how great the care taken to 
protect them with paint and varnish. In a twin-engined 
flying boat the hull might soak up six or seven hundred 
pounds of water. 


4,000 h.p. TAKE-OFF : An air view of a Short Sunderland getting away on patrol. The rate of climb of the Sunderland at 
sea level is 720ft. per minute. 


The time came when it was realised that the flat-sided 
vee-bottom hull was not the strongest possible for its weight 
An alternative was the hull of approximately circular cross 
section. This type of hull became known as the “ Linton 
Hope,”’ after its designer, and had a considerable degree 
of resiliency, owing to its shape. It was, however, more 
expensive to build, although against that fact could be 
set its lower air drag. 

Another difference between the old hulls and the modern 
is that the former had but a single step. It was thought 
that to give the pilot a maximum of air control while the 
craft was on the water, the single step under the centre 
of gravity was the best solution. This power of control 
was very necessary, for the early flying boats often had a 
tendency to ‘‘ porpoise,’’ as it was called. Later it was 
found possible to use an arrangement of two steps which, 
although it reduced the pilot’s power of control during take 
off and landing, did cure the porpoising. What also con 
tributed was the extra power available from the newer 
engines. The early boats had difficulty in getting off, due 
to being rather under-powered. During the process of take 
off there is a speed, usually approximately one-half of the 
take-off speed, at which the combined water and air resist 
ince is at a maximum. This is known as the ‘‘ hump 
speed,’’ from the fact that the curve of resistance reaches 
a maximum and then falls off again. Early. boats had 
difficulty in getting over the hump speed, and the single 
step helped the pilot to juggle with the attitude of the boat, 
thereby Coaxing it across the hump 

The transition from wood to metal construction was 
gradual, as might have been expected. First a metal hull 
was built and fitted to the existing wing structure. Then 
metal biplane wings with fabric covering were substituted 
for the wood and fabric wings. And finally the transition 
to monoplane came about, and metal wing-covering took 
the place of fabric 

Although the introduction of metal hulls did away with 
water soakage, the change brought other troubles in its 
train Chief of these was corrosion Duralumin was 
rapidly attacked by sea water, and the anodic treatment 
was intended to form a protective skin on the surface of 
the hull plating. This was successful, provided the film 
was not rubbed off or scratched during beaching opera- 
tions. As an extra safeguard the underwater surfaces of 
metal hulls had a coating of lanolin rubbed over them every 
time a boat was brought ashore. In modern flying boats 
Alclad is used for the planking. This is a ‘‘sandwich’’ in 
which the inner layer is a duralumin or some other strong 
alloy, while the outer surfaces are pure aluminium. The 
aluminium has the property of being “‘self-healing’’ if 
scratched, and corrosion is no longer troublesome. 
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The Sikorsky S.42-B is used for operating a ‘‘ shuttle service’’ between Baltimore and Bermuda. 


TEMPESTUOQUS CORALIA 


By Boeing to Bermuda: A Precautionary Return to Base 


By GRIFFITH BREWER 


T seems so humdrum to fly from New York to Ber- 
muda that I should hesitate to burden others with 
an account of such a trip were it not for the know- 

ledge that the most commonplace air voyages are filled 
with new incident, if one is sufficiently energetic to 
note it at the time. 

The position of Bermuda in the Atlantic is like the hub 
of a wheel, from which seven-hundred-mile spokes radiate 
to most of the great cities of the eastern states of America. 
In other words, New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Washington are all within three hours’ flying 
range. 

Bermudians are so loyal to the Crown that many resent 
the leasing of Empire sites on their coral Paradise to the 
United States. At present there is no cleared level 
ground on which even the slowest aircraft could land. 
Bermuda, therefore, is not yet the attraction it will 
become to a hostile Power when an aerodrome from 
which bombers can take off and alight has been con- 
structed. The construction of such a tempting bait will, 
therefore, necessitate provision for its protection, and 
this burden will henceforth be borne by England’s hefty 
ally. She will now have one less chicken to shelter with 
her wings. 

Two Routes 


Pan American Airways maintain two services between 
America and Bermuda, one from Baltimore and the 
other from New York. The Baltimore flight is a shuttle 
service using a Sikorsky flying boat known as the Ber- 
muda Clipper; the other service is from New York in 
the Dixie and Yankee Clippers, and constitutes the first 
leg of the transatlantic service. 

Having tried out the 20-ton Sikorsky in a return trip 
to Bermuda last December, I took the Boeing flying boat 
Dixie Clipper from New York Municipal Airport, La 
Guardia Field. This Boeing has four engines, a wing 
span of 152ft., and an overall length of 106ft. The cruis- 





ing speed is about 160 m.p.h., and, as the distance from 
New York to Bermuda is about 750 miles, the flight from 
take-off to alighting is of about five hours. The Dixie 
Clipper’s hull is very similar in size and form to that of 
the largest known whale. How did the whale acquire 
its perfect streamline form without laboratory tests? For 
that matter, how did the salmon and the swordfish come 
to put their snouts at the big end? 


‘*‘Sea Wings”’ 

The most noticeable difference between this 40-ton 
Boeing and the Short flying boats is that it has no wing 
tip floats. Their stabilising function is taken cn sea 
wings, which project from the lower portion of the hulf 
and form a convenient platform for the passengers to 
walk on when embarking, Lesides storing the 5,460 
gallons of petrol required for the Atlantic crossing. The 
big leg of the run from Bermuda to Lisbon wants all this 
petrol, but the shorter run to Bermuda can do with a 
third of the quantity, so twice as many passengers call 
be carried to Bermuda as can be carried on to Europe. 
One of the regulations, however, is that sufficient petrol 
must be carried for returning to New York in the event 
of weather conditions in Bermuda being unfavourable 
for landing. This seems at first to be a superfluous pre 
caution, but as this tale will show is really a very wise 
one. 

With only 24 passengers the ‘‘ ship’’ (I hate the term) 
seems empty. I am seated facing forward, in the second 
cabin back from the smoke lounge and can look down 
on the sea between the puffs of cloud. The white-crested 
waves tell me that we have a north-west wind behind us, 
adding twenty miles to our speed. The stub sea wing, 
with its torpedo-shaped border, limits my downward 
view in front, and I am interested to observe that the 
rivets on the duralumin plates are not countersunk, 
neither are the rivets on the wing above. They look like 
uncomfortable pimples, but at only 160 m.p.h. cannot 
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ON THE POTOMAC AT WASHINGTON : Just before this picture was taken, the Yankee Clipper had been christened by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in a ceremony witnessed by many persons high in Washington official life. 
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After the ceremony 


the flying boat took off on its maiden flight with passengers 


interfere to any extent with the speed of the ‘‘ship.’’ 
Again that lack of ‘ingenuity! Surely man who has been 
ingenious enough to create this monster should be clever 
enough to invent a word to describe it, without filching 
an age-long term! Our ancestors went down to the sea 
in ‘‘ships,’’ which were, and still are, vessels supported 
by displacement of water. More recently we have 
travelled in airships which have a right to the name, 
being vessels supported by displacement of air. To call 
vessels which are supported by dynamic force ships 
shows a lamentable lack of resourcefulness. ‘’Twere 
better to revert to the old slang term “‘ bus,’’ for they 
are in all truth omnibuses, in that they are vehicles for 
“all men ’’ in greater numbers than the Piccadilly buses. 





(Above) The four 1,600 h.p. engines of a Clipper require 
the undivided attention of a flight engineer to see to matters 
of mixture strength, boost control, revolutions and tempera- 


tures. Here he is seen at his station. 


(Right) Looking down the main aisle of the Yankee Clipper 
from the centre of the dining lounge. Were Jules Verne’'s 
dreams too extravagant after all ? 


Several sea ships now appear on the sea below. | 
must not say how many nor in which direction they are 
heading. Now I notice a sight that is new to me. 

Looking down on the fleecy clouds the sea, like a 
mirror, is seen through the gaps. Below the mirror 
surface is another cloud layer, apparently travelling in 
the opposite direction. Of course the clouds most distant 


from the Clipper are reflections of the under side of the 
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nearest clouds, but like all reflections, while true in form, 
act with insane irresponsibility. At one time the sea 
seems stationary and the clouds rush forward ; then the 
reflection below makes the sea jump forward, or the sea 
again comes to a standstill and the reflected clouds rush 
backward. Oh Einstein, is this not the relativity you 
sought, and not the odious comparisons which strafed 
you from your fatherland? 

The weather is perfect. Sea calm and blue sky. 1 
look at my watch. We shall be in Bermuda in about 
another hour. Then down goes our left wing, and we 
make a complete turn and head back in the direction 
from which we have come. Nobody seems to notice the 
change, even though the sun now comes in through the 
opposite windows. I look round at my 23 fellow pas- 
sengers, none of whom knows we have turned completely 
round. Fancy making those passengers sit at an angle, 
like on the roof of a house, without any of them knowing 
it! After we had been flying back for twenty minutes 
a steward came in with a card saying that we were 
returning to La Guardia Field because of bad weather 
conditions at Bermuda. 


I learnt afterwards that a south-west gale had been 
blowing at Bermuda at 70 m.p.h. and that it was 
expected to moderate before we arrived. instead it 
increased to go, and so they were obliged to turn gs 
back when we had already flown 550 miles out of the 
750 from New York. As is customary on such occasions, 
the aircraft company pay all the passenger expenses 
until the contracted flight is completed. They ran us 
free from the airport at La Guardia Field to New York, 
put us up at the Commodore Hotel, and ran us out to 
the Clipper next morning. Another beautiful morning 
as the cheerful passengers were greeted by the smiling 
air crew. This time we embarked with the sense of old 
adventure-stained travellers and flew straight through 
without further incident. 

This 1,100-mile return free flight was the longest I 
have been privileged to make so far. Last October 
T.W.A. gave me a similar return flight over the Grand 
Canyon, and in the Hindenburg, some years ago, after 
arriving at Frankfort, we were taken for a tour of old 
German cities until the bumps on a hot summer’s day 
had been given time to level out. 


DOUGLAS TOWN 


Some Details of One of America’s Biggest Factories 


T is at Santa Monica, California, that the parent factory 
of the Douglas organisation is located, but there is also 
the other branch at El Segundo, and the Long Beach 

factory will soon be working. The Santa Monica plant is 
the largest, employing a total of over 16,000 men and 
women on January Ist of this year. Exactly two years ago 
it had a payroll of 5,100, showing a three-fold expansion 
in this short time. Ten years ago, only 1,100 were em- 
ployed. The number at present on the Douglas payroll is 
the huge total of over 25,000. For 1940 the company sold 
$60 million worth of aircraft and its orders now total $348 
million (£87 million). 

The Santa Monica factory is a town, an orderly town 
with each building laid out in streets one way and avenues 
the other, the avenues being designated by letters and the 
streets by numbers. There is no possibility of mistake 
when a plant maintenance man is told to repair a leaking 
air connection at the spray booth at the corner of Avenue L 
and Fifteenth Street. The factory covers an area of about 
1,500,000 sq. ft., which can be thought of most easily as 
a factory 100 yd. wide and one mile long, though it is 
not, of course, in this shape. 


Plant Railway 


A trackless railway system runs along the streets and 
avenues for the delivery of materials and parts, and quiet- 
running trucks pulling about six cars all painted bright 
orange may be seen under the charge of a driver, with a 
brake man on the rear truck. Plans are being made for 
the establishment of a central terminal for the trailer trains 
to simplify goods transport and make interchange of 
** freight "’ easier. 

The plant police force has 162 Douglas police officers 
enrolled, and is officered by ten sergeants, four lieutenants, 
two captains and the chief. The fire-fighting force is 
organised ona voluntary basis from among the employees 
and a staff of 300 is available to meet any trouble with 
modern equipment 

The telephone system has 900 numbers on it, and 60 
lines connect the factory to the outside world. There is 


even a radio station for two-way communication with air- 
craft during test flights. The factory aerodrome is over- 
looked by the airport control tower built on the top of the 
final assembly hangar. The factory mail system deals not 
only with outside letters coming in and going out, but with 
the internal communications between departments, which 
total about 15,0co every 24 hours. 


Welfare Department 


Much thought is given to the welfare of workers, and 
feeding is well provided for with canteens, caféterias and 
soda fountains, both indoor and outdoor. You may have 
your lunch at a table with a gaily coloured table cloth in 
the sun and watch an entertainment at the same time. 

The welfare department does much more. All of its 
profits go back to the employees. If a worker is sick, 
welfare sees to it his grocery bill is paid while his income 
has stopped. If he is sued, welfare helps get legal advice. 
If an employee gets a “‘ traffic ticket,’’ welfare can get 
someone to appear for him in court. 

Completely equipped with such things as physiotherapy 
iamps and sterilisers, the dispensaries are open 24 hours a 
day, staffed by a total of 25 registered nurses, with doctors 
either present or on call. The medical plan makes avail 
able to employees an insurance programme covering non 
industrial illnesses and subscribing employees are provided 
with complete medical care for a low monthly fee. 
Thousands are so insured and thereby receive, as needed, 
major and minor operations, house calls and office calls. 

Even a ‘‘bank”’ is part of the organisation, for the 
Douglas Aircraft Federal Credit Union accepts interest 
bearing deposits, and makes loans to employees. 

Thousands of Douglas workers are ‘‘ going to school,” 
increasing their skill and technical understanding through 
classes sponsored by the company’s educational depatt- 
ment. There is also a library system with a very complete 
aeronautical section. Sports are well provided for with 
innumerable clubs and teams, and the latest social event 
was moving pictures. ‘‘ London Can Take It’’ was shows 
there in January. 
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TO THE RESCUE : A rescue launch of the R.A.F. Coastal Command dashes out at 40 knots to save a wrecked airman. 


FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA 


Co-ordination of Rescue Services 
and Fast Launches 


men and sailors from the perilous waters around the 

coasts of Great. Britain that, in order to make the 
various rescue services even more efficient, they have now 
been co-ordinated under one central control known as the 
Directorate of Air/Sea Rescue Services. 

Air Comdre. L. G. Le B. Croke, R.A.F., is head of this 
new joint Air Ministry and Admiralty organisation, and 
Capt. C. L. Howe, R.N., is his deputy director. 

Before the formation of the 
new directorate, the rescue of 
airmen shot down into the 
sea, or obliged to bale out 
over the water, and of the 
crews of ships falling victim 
to enemy action, was under- 
taken principally by the 
marine section of the R.AsF. 
Coastal Command. But the 
large-scale expansion of the 
R.A.F. and the enormously 
imcreased activities of the 
Bomber and Coastal Com- 
mands off the shores of 
Britain made it vitally neces 
sary to build up and put into 
operation a much _ bigger 
organisation. Moreover, it is 
expected that air combats 
around these shores may well 
assume even greater propor- 
tions in the near future, in 
which case the risk of fighter 
pilots and bomber crews be- 
ing forced to descend on the 
water in even greater numbers 


S important has become the business of rescuing air- 





Coastal Control Points : Aircraft 


in Wireless Touch 


than at present obviously called for special measures if 
precious lives were not to be needlessly lost. 

The new scheme, which is already operating most suc- 
cessfully, embraces a whole network of rescue services in- 
cluding the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, the Coast- 
guard Service, the Mercantile Marine, the Royal Observer 
Corps and even the 
local - police. All 
these, together with 
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(Above) The police receive news of 
a machine down in the sea and 
(left) immediately pass on all avail- 
able information to the nearest 
aerodrome. 











(Above) Captain of the rescue launch gets directions by radio 
from sea-searching aircraft and (right) quickly plots his 
course to the spot indicated. 


the marine section of the Coastal Command, now work 
together in one co-ordinated rescue service, and the method 
of operation has a simplicity that makes for swift efficiency. 

Fast rescue launches belonging to the R.A.F. and the 
Royal Navy are stationed at control points established at 
suitable intervals around the entire coast-line. These con- 
trols, together with all local police stations in the coastal 
regions, are in direct telephonic communication with neigh- 
bouring aerodromes, where special flights of aircraft are 
kept in readiness for carrying out sea searches. 

The modus operandi is simply this. If a policeman or 
a member of a Royal Observer Corps post sees an aeroplane 
or an airman come down in the sea he immediately tele 
phones the aerodrome in his area. Sometimes, of course, 
the first report of such a happening may come to the police 
or an R.O.C. post from a civilian or some member of the 
Services who happens to have witnessed the incident some 
miles off shore, but the process is the same from then on- 
wards. The aerodrome immediately sends out aircraft, 
carrying emergency supplies, to locate the airmen or 
wrecked sailors and also telephones the control point, giving 
all available directions. If circumstances suggest it, a life- 
boat or coastguard station may also be advized of the 
Situation and will act accordingly. The result is that, with- 
in a few minutes of the incident having been spotted, fast 
launches are ploughing their way at top speed in the direc- 
tion of the scene ; by 
which time, also, the 
searching aircraft 
will probably have 
located the victim 
and will at once 
radio the crews of 
the rescue boats, 
giving his exact 
position. 

Sometimes, ot 
course, the presence 
of surface craft—a 
destroyer, submar- 


(Left) Nearing the 
floating survivor, he 
scans sea and sky 
to spot his comrade 
and possible enemies 
above. 
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ine or perhaps a convoy—will be known to be reasonably 
near to the wrecked airman, in which case the authorities 
(who know the exact position of all such craft at any given 
moment) will wireless a request for rescue direct to ‘this 
craft and thus save precious time. 

Incidentally, everyone living on or near the coast can 
if and when the occasion presents itself, play a helpful 
part in the operating of this rescue organisation. They may 
see an aircraft fall into the sea some miles off shore ; they 
may see an airman descending into the water by parachute, 
or notice a collapsible dinghy some distance out. If they 
do they should note the time and their own exact position 
on the shore in relation to what they have seen out on the 
water and then telephone the police or call at the nearest 
police station with their information. This will ensure 
the rescue machinery being set promptly in motion. 


Forty-Knot Launches 


Obviously success or failure in rescue may often depend 
upon the speed with which the surface craft can reach the 
victim and the rescue launches of the R.A.F. are specially 
designed and equipped for this urgent duty. Propelled 
by three Napier aero engines of 500 h.p., they are 63f 
long and have a top speed of 40 knots and a range of some 
500 miles on full throttle. Their equipment includes special 
nets resembling multiple rope-ladders by means of whith 
injured or exhausted men can be helped on board, life 
belts, first-aid outfits, emergency provisions in waterprod 
bags, and bunks and blankets for wounded or seriously 
distressed men. The Admiralty rescue launches and othet 
craft intended for the same purpose are all very similat 
in design, high speed being their chief characteristic. 

Yet another development in the rescue of airmen from 
the sea is the providing of all fighter pilots with a newly 
designed one-man collapsible rubber dinghy. Previously 
only the bomber could find room for a collapsible dinghy, 
and the fighter pilot had to rely on his ‘‘ Mae West life 
jacket. Now, however, every fighter pilot carries, in# 
special compartment in his parachute pack, the new ome 
man rubber dinghy which, when deflated, folds into 4 
space of less than 2 sq. ft., and forms part of the cushio 
on which he sits in the cockpit. 
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«.., BUT THE PILOT IS SAFE.’ The rescue launch reaches the wrecked airman and, by means of the special net trailed 
over the side, friendly arms quickly haul him from the sea and soon he is put into dry clothes and given a hot drink in the ward- 
room as the launch speeds back to shore 





When he bales out over the sea the pilot first pulls the — it, conveniently to his hands. To guard against subsequént 
usual rip-cord which operates his parachute. Then, as he deflation the ‘‘ boat’’ is fitted with a small bellows which 
reaches the water, he pulls a second cord which brings the he can easily operate. Although so small when deflated 


little rubber boat and a bottle of COz with which to inflate and packed, these little rubber boats are capable of keep 
ing a man afloat for several days if necessary. 

Although it has only been in operation a comparatively 
short time, the Air/Sea Rescue Services has already proved 
its great value, and a number of stories have already been 
told of both British and German airmen whose lives have 
been saved by its promptness and efficiency. Even air 
craft have been brought safely ashore as a result of its 
efforts, though this kind of salvaging, being outside its 
normal duties, is rather exceptional 

The German provision for 
saving the lives of Luftwaffe 
pilots in the English Channel 
takes the form (as previously 
described in Flight) of float 
ing rescue pontoons anchored 
in various places, within 
which the stranded airman— 
if he can reach it—can await 
his rescuers in comparative 
comfort. But recently, when 
a damaged German raider 
wirelessed back to his base 
that he was about to come 
down in the North Sea, his 
message was retransmitted in 
English on the SOS wave 
length, and a British rescue 
launch picked up, soon after 
wards, the men who had just 
been bombing an English 
town. 














HUN’S HAVEN: (Above) One of the floating 
rescue pontoons anchored in the Channel by the 
Ss for the benefit of Luftwaffe pilots and 
(right) the rest-room-cum-first-aid-post within. 















































THREE CARIBOUS ON AN AMERICAN AERODROME : 


and gives promise of being most successful. 


shaft is an interesting departure from orthodoxy. 
Shaft-driven Airscrew 


was the first. 


these beams. 





undercarriage, and the placing of the engine behirid the 
pilot with a long shaft driving the tractor airscrew. Though 
there is not yet in service a British military aeroplane with instrument board. Near the throttle lever on the left side 
a nosewheel undercarriage—the General Aircraft Cygnet is a folding arm rest. - Brake application is by toe on the 
and Owlet being the only examples in this country of such rudder bar. In addition to the indicators on the instr. 
enterprise in design—this type of undercarriage has been 
adopted enthusiastically in the United States. Its advan- of each wing and from the fuselage nose when the under- 
tafes are: shorter take-off, prevention of bouncing on land- _ carriage is stowed in the ‘‘up”’ position. The radio equip- 
ing, directional stability on the ground in a cross wind, 
and reduction of landing run by allowing more vigorous instrument board and also between the pilot's ankles. The 
use of brakes. The nosewheel undercarriage has established _ pilot’s view is said to be unusually good. 

itself beyond doubt, but its combination with transmission The landing gear is so designed that when at rest on 


Transmission of the engine power to the airscrew through 
a long shaft is not such a well-established engineering 
design, though it is probably no more difficult a problem 
than a successful nosewheel undercarriage. The main prob- 
lem involved is so to design the shaft that the engine-shaft- 
airscrew combination will not have vibration frequencies 
which could become dangerous and perhaps cause the 
failure of any one or all of these components. The Bell 
Company, however, has been able to deal with what is i¢ wij) be heavy. 
a very difficult technical problem, involving most abstruse - 
mathematics and requiring exhaustive mechanical testing. 
For the Caribou has been built and flown,for a.considerable 
period and is the second of the Bell Company’s productions 
with extension shafts. The Airacuda, a_ twin-engined 
monoplane with the airscrews set behind the trailing edge, 


We are able to give some particulars of the Caribou by 
courtesy of Canadian Aviation. The fuselage is built on two 
longitudinal beams and the Allison V-12 engine is attached 
to these. The airscrew drive shaft is carried on inter- 
mediate supports and is stated to have ‘‘ universal joint 
action.’” The reduction gear box is attached to the front 


pilot’s cockpit, seat and flying controls is also carried on 
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THE: BELL CARIBOU 


Latest Information on this Ultra-modern American Fighter 





The Bell Caribou, known on the other side of the Atlantic as the 
Airacobra, is one of the fighters which the United States will supply to Britain under the Lease-Lend Act. Its enterprisingly 
modern design has proved to be a success. 


—* 


HE Bell Caribou single-seat fighter, one of our The wing construction is stressed-skin with two mais 
acquisitions under the American Lease and Lend 

Act, should be seen in British skies this summer, they pass through it. 
and with its fierce armament will doubtless take toll of the alloy extrusions, and the wings contain the fuel tanks 
enemy attackers. The Caribou, known in the United States 
as the Airacobra, is designed to an ultra-modern formula 


spars, and these connect to the beams of the fuselage, wher 
The spars are built of aluminium 


the ground the thrust-line of the Caribou is at an angk 
of 5 deg. to the horizontal. At the take-off speed of « 
m.p.h. the angle of incidence with all three wheels m 
the ground is such that the lift is just equal to the weight; 
in other words, all three wheels leave the ground simul 
taneously. It has also been arranged that, if landing of 
a 75 m.p.h. glide, the nose and main wheels touch simul 
taneously. The nosewheel is not steerable, but has 3 
hydraulic stabiliser built in to prevent ‘‘ shimmy.”’ 

What armament will be fitted in the Caribou for use by 
the Royal Air Force is obviously a closely kept secret, but 
There is plenty of opportunity to install 
heavier armament than we have yet seen in action against 
the Luftwaffe for, as well as guns in the wings, the absence 
of the engine in the fuselage nose provides plenty of space 
there. The airscrew hub is hollow and it is very likely that 
this will mount a shell-gun, perhaps a 37 mm. type. For 
the rest, we can only speculate as to whether it will be = 
heavy calibre (0.50in.) machine guns or four 20 mm. shell 
guns and two machine guns. It may be significant thata 
big American factory has been built to produce these 0.¥ 
machine guns, which are a big increase in weight over th 
0.303 gun at present in wide use. 

Latest technical information on the Bell Caribou is # 


we . follows: 
end of the fuselage longitudinal beams and the airscrew Engine: Allison V-12 liquid-cooled of 1,150 h.p. maxinum 4 
is driven from this. The fuselage beams attach at the screw diameter: 124.5 in. Wing loading: 34.6 lb./sq. ft. Powe 
rear to the monocoque fuselage and the structure of the loading: 6.4 Ib./h.p. Wing area: 213 sq. ft. Span: W°§ 
Length: 29/t. cin. Height: oft. 2in. Weight, loaded: 7,379 b 


Werght, empty: 


5,347 lb. Fuel capacity: 112 gals. Endurant 
24 hours’ cruising. 





In the cockpit (which is, as would be expected, of just 
sufficient size for the pilot) the flight and engine instro 
ments are grouped on two narrow panels at eye and chest 
It is notable for two outstanding features: the nosewheel level respectively. Such items as flap and undercarriage 
indicators and engine switches, gun switches and gup- 
charging levers, are on panels at each side of the main 





ment board, a yellow knob emerges from the upper surface 


ment is fitted neatly into a small panel below the engine 
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Royal Air Force and 
Fleet Air Arm News 
and Announcements 


W.A.A.F. Photographer 


FEW women professional photographers are 
A being accepted by the W.A.A.F. for service 
with Air Force photographic sections at R.A.F. 
Stations. Only women with real experience in 

| processing (developing and printing), and 

liar with the working of a standard camera 
can be accepted. 


Sea-airmanship 


‘0. 1 S.F.T.S. of the Royal Australian Air Force 

at Point Cook, Port Phillip Bay, near Mel- 
bourne, holds a sailing regatta on Wednesday of 
ach week. Dinghies of the 12-foot class are the 
gandard craft. 

Many of the men now at Point Cook will later 
be posted to»seaplane or flying boat squadrons. 
A man who has learned to handle a racing 12- 
footer in a tideway and a fresh breeze feels at 
home when his aircraft comes down on open water. 
Seamanship as well as airmanship is required in 
this branch of the Service. Dinghy racing is at 
once a pleasant and a sound way of acquirimg sea 


i New Air Crew Ranks 


‘OME details are now available of the qualifica- 
tions and rates of pay for the new air crew 
promotions. 
Air crews to be promoted under the new scheme 
will be required to have served on air crew duty 
in the next lower rank for at least six months 
The basic rates of pay are 15s. a day for Flight 
Sergeants (15s. 6d. after four years), and 16s. 6d 
a day for Warrant Officers. Higher ranks are also 
to be open to the signals and gunnery members 
of air crews These are wireless operator (air 
gunner), radio operator (air) and air gunners 
To all three categories the rank of Flight Ser 
gant will now be open. Pay rates for wireless 
operator (air gunner) and radio operator (air) 
in their new rank of Flight Sergeant will be 9s. 
4 day; for air gunner the pay is 8s. a day. 


Awards 


HE KING has been graciously pleased to ap 
prove the following awards in recognition of 
gillantry and devotion to duty in the execution 
ot air operations :— 
Bax TO THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross. 
Act. Sqn. Edr. M. H. Brown, D.F.C., No. 1 
Squadron.—This officer has commanded the Squad 
ton with outstanding success. He has destroyed 
& further two enemy aircraft, bringing his total 
Victories to at least 18. His splendid leadership 
and dauntless spirit have been largely instrumental! 
™ Maintaining a high standard of efficiency 
throughout the squadron 
Act. Sqn. Ldr. L. V. E. ATKINSON, D.F.C., No 
21 Squadron —In April, 1941, this officer led a 
tion in an attack on a large and strongly 
exorted enemy convoy. Despite intense anti-air 
erait fire from the escorting vessels, Sqn. Ldr. 
Atkinson delivered his attack on the largest mer 
vessel, scoring two direct hits on the stern 
of the ship. The formation, which had followed 
im to attack, completed a decisive action, in which 
three or four ships were set on fire and left in 1 
sinking condition. Sqn. Ldr. Atkinson displayed 
seat courage and tactical ability throughout the 
entire operation. He has completed numerous 
perational missions and has displayed i«vdership 
and efficiency of the highest order. 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING CRoss 
(The number after each name indicates the squad 
7OR with which the officer was serving at the time 
the award.) 
Commander Edward James Larne.—No. 216 
Lt. Lawrence Ellsworth ELtis.—No. 228 
Act. Fit. Lt. Harry Charles Shaw Pace.—No. 144 
Act. Fit. Lt. H. Melvin Youna, R.A.F.V.R., No. 102 
ing Officer Allan Douglas Frampron.—No. 102 
Flying Officer Michael Douglas Sutclifle Hoon.— 
ing Officer Donald Urquhart Lowson.—No. 102 
Officer V. Crompton Woopwarp.—No. 33. 
Py Officer Peter Bors, R.A.F.V.R., No. 115. 
0. Joseph Neville Forrest, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10. 
P/O. Vivian Glynn Grvtis, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 


P/O. Hedley George HAZELDEN, '2.A.F.V.R., No. 44 


Py Officer Derek Lahee SKINNER.—No. 44. 

0. M. Edward Tawartes, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 
Bak TO THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING MeDAt. 
pitt C. F. Rawnsuiey, D.F.M.. Auxiliary Air 
oree, No. 604 Squadron.—This airman has con 
tinued to display the greatest ability and effi 
tiency as a wireless operator. He hes assisted his 





jus 


Service Aviali 


his fellow-operators. 
Set. Peter Owen Jones, R.A.F.V.R., No. 44 


observer respectively 
ticipated in an attack on a large enemy convoy Sgt. J. K.; Booth, Sct. 8 
In the face of heavy anti-aircraft fire, Sgt. Leavers " 

displayed great determination and tactical ability. B.C. J.; ¢ 4 
Overheu to score two direct Cazelet, F/O. A. B. T.; Charnock, Sgt. L.; Chees 
hits on a large ship. 3 


which enabled Sat. 


Iraq Award 


KING has been pleased to grant unto - 4 re 
William Stanley Reed, me, a 2 by Hall 
R.A.F., His Majesty's Royal licence and authority W. T: Halls. Sct. R 
to wear the Insignia of the Fourth Class (Military Harvey. Sgt. C. J.:; Hodson, Set 
Order of Al Rafidain, which Sa./Ldr. H. R L: Hooker 
Decoration hes been conferred upon him by His F/Lt. D ‘ 


able services, rendered by 
Technical Inspector, Iraqi Air Force. Jones 


I. F.; Bauman, Sgt. B. : 
H.; Blake, Set. C. H.; Sect. W. S.: Powell. Set 
J Butterworth, Set. F. H.; Randall, Sct. J. D.: Rea 
Set. J. G. Cattley, F/O A. P.; Chesters, Set EF A.: Rose, P'O 8 
P/O. P.; Cochrane, P/O. E. W.; Cowan, Sgt. Roylance, P/O. P. W.; 
A. J.; Crooks, Sgt. J.; Cunningham, Set. W. J.: rows P 
] N. D.; Elliott, Sgt. V. G.; Fabian, Shaw, Sct. WW. A.; Sheldrick. Set 











ROYAL RECOGNITION. Nobody appreciates the magnificent work of our night- 
fighters better than the King who is here seen chatting to one of his pilots just before 


the latter took off to attack the night-raiders 


in the destruction of at least seven enemy Sgt. E. A. J.; Foster, Ldg 
He has been a splendid inspiration to fin, Sgt. J.; Holborrow, 
F/O. F. 8.; Kennett, P/O. P-.; 


Sergeant A. Redvers Arkins, R.A.F.V.R., No. 44 Neill, Sgt. F. G.; O'Connell, Sgt. J. D.; 


Sergeant Charles Jasper Broomneap.—No. 22 Smith, A/F/Lt. J. D.; Truman, Sgt. L 
Sergeant Arthur Cow1e.—No_ 10 Set. W. A 


Fiyinc Mepat Kirby, Set. H Lamb, 
LITTLEWOOD.—No. 228 H. L.: Montague, P/O 
Sergeant Francis Alan Barton.—No. 78. Sgt. J. B. T.; Owen, 
Royston Briceos.—No. 58 R. J.; Reade, P/O. R 
; Wainhouse, 
Hedley James Allen Dyer, H H.; Webster, Sgt 
148 F. K. B.; Woods, F/Lt 
Sergeant Alexander Robertson EpGar.—No. 78. PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
Sergeant Allan Wheatley Green.—No. 50 LIEVED KILLED IN 


Sgt. P. Douglas John Moren, R.A.F.V.R., No, 69 A. 8. B.; Hartley, Set 
Sgt. Dennis John Pau, R.A.F.V.R., No. 37. Lucas, Ldg A/C. C. F 
Sergeant John Rootes.—No, 149 Salisbury. Set, R. E.; 
Sergeant Christopher STANLEY.—No. 44 Sgt r E.; Vinyard, 
Sgt. Dudley Arthur Ronald Taturs.—No. 102 A/F/Lt. P. 8.; Wilkie, 
Sergeant Ronald WALker.—No, 78. F/Sct. E E. 
Michael Max WISEMAN, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
J . e PRESUMED KILLED 
LEAVERS, No. 21 Squadron; Set Set. R. E.; Arthur, P/O. C. : 
Squadron.—In April, 1941 T.: Austen, Set. D. W.; Batho, Set 
Leavers and Sgt. Overheu were the pilot and P/O. G. L.; Beaumont, Sgt 
in an aircraft which par ist Cl. L. C.; Beresford, 





In March, 1941, these air man, Sgt. A. J.; Chetter 
attacked an enemy destrover P/Q. J, A. G.; Clarke, 
convoy of some 13 ships G. 8.; Cleaver. P/O 
Pressing home his attack from an extremely low J. J. E.; Conacher, Sgt 
machine gunned the deck Cooke, Sct. L. C.: Coulton 
while Sgt. Overheu scored two direct hits on the A/F/O. W. F. E.; Cowley zt, : 
bombs, These airmen bave K. W.; Croft, Sgt. J. M.; Crossland, Sgt. A A. E.; 
operational missions and both Cumming, Set. G. M 
have displayed outstanding team- work, together Dally, P/O. P. 8.; Davis 
with great courage and determination. C. J.; Nickson, Sgt. G 


M. P.? Dixon, Lig.A/C. 
Doulton, F/O. M. D.; 


4 P.; Irving, F/ Lt 
Majesty the King of Iraq, in recognition of valu Rn V.. DFC: Jennings 
him in the capacity of Set. T. K.: Johnson, Set 
Set. W. H.; Kettlewell 
Lackenby.. Set. A.: Tefevre, 
Cpl yr. G.. D.P.M.: Lindsay, § J 
Roll of Honour MeNav, Sct A.; Manwaring, A/F/Lt. G 
Marshall, Set. C. F.: Meadowcroft 3 
HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol Medway, Sct. W. T.: Milligan 
lowing casualties on various dates. The next- Sgt. L. F.: Morrison, Set. / 
informed : — PD. P.; Newton-Clare. P/O 
(Warte Fiyinc_ IN J. M.; Ovens. Sgt E. V 


OPERATIONS AGAINST THE ENEMY) Ainley, F/O Palmer A/F/TaA. F a 4 
F. R.; Anderson, P/O. ; Ser 


NFM: Scott. Set 








SUMED KILLED IN ACTION.—Godrich, 


IN. ACTION.— Aldridge, 


C.; Brash, Sgt 


Espley, F/O. W. C.; Byles, 
Sgt. J. L.; neve. Rr 


Set 


A. H.: Pearnch 








TRAINERS IN TRIM. Miles Masters at a Scottish training centre receiving the 
skilled attention of maintenance staff. 


Set. B. J.; Shorrocks, P/O. N. B.; Sillett, Set W. C.; Nicholson, P/O. E. I E.; Parry. P/O 
E. R.; Smith, P/O. N. H. H.; Smythe, A/F/Lt J. A Pierce, Sgt. E. R.; Phamb, Sgt 4. G.; 
T. L. 8S., D.P.C.; Sneyd, A/C. 2nd Cl. E.; Spencer, Plummer Sgt. R. C.; Pritchard, Sgt. F. - 

Set. R. N.; Storrow, P/O. A. R.; Suggett, Set Rae Set E. W.; Ratclifie, Sgt. J.; Royal, Set 
4 R .A.; Scott, Sgt. R. W.; Sharkey, Set J.; Sher- 
Takideli, P/O A.; Tennant. Sgt. G . Thomas, ratt, Sgt. F.; Skene, Sgt. D.; Sloane, Sgt. F. C.; 

A/Sq./Ldr. F. G. R.; Thompson } t E. F Smith, Sgt R. C.; ‘Snoddon Sgt. G. S.; Spencer, 

Thomson, Sgt. W.; Thwaite, F/O. H. O.; Tiplady. Set. J.; Staples, Sgt. D. C.; St. James-Smith, Sgt. 

Cc. J Tomlinson, Set. Ses Trickey Ldg R. G.; Stone, P/O. H. A. L.; Tapp, A/F/O. 
P_. J.; Underwood, Sgt. A. J.; Walch, R. F.; Thomas, Sgt. C. P.; Walton, Set. K. C.: 
. 8. C.; Want, Sgt. W. H.: Warren, P/O Wansbrough, Sgt. H. V.; Weld, Sq/Ldr. R. E.; 

; Watson. F/O. 8. M. Mack. ; Watts, Sgt West, Sgt R. K.; Westley, Sgt J , ; 


; Webb, P/O. N. H.; White, A/C 1st CL Wickens, Sgt. A. R.; Wilkinson, Sat 
3.; Wickings Smith, P/O. P. C.; Williams, Sgt. H. L.; Williams, Sg 
C. W.; Wise, P/O. S C. Zamek, Wright, Sgt. J. T. 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE 
> : > “TP : SERVICE (WHILE ENGAGED ON NON-OPERATIONAL 
OR INJURED IN ACTION FLYING DUTIES OR ON THE GROUND THROU GH 
Doomte. F/G. BR. I> As Devies. ENEMY ACTION).- Bennett, Squad. Ldr. R. J 


R 


I.; Brown, Sgt. G.; Camm, Sgt 


Carr, Lag. A/C. J, T.; Cook, Sgt. G. E.; Cross 


Edwards, Sgt. N. C. M.; Godfrey, Set. 'P. J: Kerridge, Set. Cc. 'W.: M iesie Sct 


; Lapsley, F/Lt. J. H., D.F.C.; Mattey, 
4; Mortimer, P/O. P. A.; O'Neill, 
A., D.F.C.; Smythe, F/L ™_ ie 


G. A 

t KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—Beckett 
Sgt. D., D.F.M.; Walsh, Sgt. G.; 
) 


A/C. 2nd. Cl. G. W.; anges Ldg. : 
R y nnett, At /C. 2nd Cl. Y = Perant 
. G3 > > A 
DIED OF WOUNDS OR INJURIES RE fF ys poke, AUS, ana & 2. We 
CEIVED as ACTION.—Hill, Sgt. S. G.; Sandom, E.; Brookes, it. W. M. Ti; Calvert, 
y 2 »! t pe! q a " .« } ve 11 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION.— gg By FSS. ES Eo. SS Sas 
Farns, Sgt. ; Fox, § W. W.; Geer, Junningham, Sgt. J. H.; Doughty, Sgt. H.; 
Sgt. N. A.; ie satsit, me inp _ Sgt. A. O.; Ldg. A/C. G. E.; Fulford, Sgt. F.; Game 
Osterfield, Sgt. W._E.; Lt. V. F. B.; i. D.; Gorrie, A/F/O. D. G.; Graham, Sgt. 
Powell, P/O EF; gt. GPO; ; Graham, Ldg. A/C. T, R.; Green, A/C 
Spatchett, Sgt. . . & Sg %.; Whitby, Lp. J.: ¢ ~~" : ow r Hartlev 
Sgt. A. J.; Wills, S Cc » ¥ ~~ , ak 
MISSING > Sg K. R.; Anderton, Sgt ; Bs , aal 7 cl. Ec “ ll. Ldg 
J. M.; Ball, A/F +. E., D.F.C.; Barke, P/O : ® Peg 
J. A., D.F.C.; Benfield, Sgt. ; Bennett, Sgt. R.; 
Bishop, Sgt - Hi,.: Blackde n, F » ; One 
Bond, P/O C..A Sgt. « jm *. 
Bridger, P o J W aes RS Broughton, A/F/O , 
J. du V.; Brown, Sgt *; Brown, Sgt. J. D.; ice AIC q oe dca Eig . tet CL 
Bundock, Sgt. L. E. E.; Butler, Sgt. E. J.; Camp . m=, : uu; Robine = , A/C. 1st a 
r : . : , Se 3 owlar Set. B. ¢ 
bell, F/O. K.; Cassey S.'R.: Chatfield Set ©. WR: Sharkey, Ldg r C 
R A.; Chipperfield, y.: ‘ole, Wing . and C1 ° - = 
Comdr. F. C.; Collett, Sgt. J. A.; “Con, F/O a ao.” a. ee ic A A. G.; : 
R. L.; Crane, Sgt. J. 8.: Craven, Set. W. E.; me P Oo P . Cc T ie Ldg . R ° 
Cusworth, Sgt. J. P be P/O. B 4 . . : 
Davies, P/O. G.; Dawbarn, A/F/Lt. A. A. M.; . , AIC AE 
Derbyshire, Sgt J.; Donnelly, Set. J. O.: Fair com fae A/C. PD: 
hurst, P/¢ #3 Fairlamb, Sgt. R. W.:; Franklin ° . : 
Gadsby. P/O. J. W.: Gamble, Sgt PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING BE 
T. R.: Geary, P/O. A. C.: Gib LIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE. NOW 
i; atone: F/O. D. G.: Goodhind PRESUMED KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
W. R.; Hall, Sgt. C. W.; Hamil Aitwood, Sgt. C. A. V.; — tead, P/O. P. 8 
Z Henderson, Set. D. F.; Hi'lmar Briginshaw, P/O. O. O'N; Flavell, A/C. 2nd ( 1. 
Hitchcock, Sgt. C. M. F.: Holland L T ; Goddard, Sgt. J.; Richa rds, Ldg. A/C. E.; 
Horsham, Sgt. J. F.; Howell, Set. J Richardson, Set. R. T.; Steel, P/O. H.: Turner 
Hudson Sgt. ; Hutchinson, Set Sg E. G.; Willeox, P/O. A. O'N 
Sq/Ldr. A. T.; gy, Set. J. M.; Wot NDED OR INJURED ON ACTIVE § 
8.; Kerr, N. J.; Kinsey, § VICE Allam. A/C. 2nd Cl. C. B.; Blower, / 
‘DE M.; Laban, Sgt. E. W.; McCracken, ist Cl. E.; Brice, P/O. J. C Burrill. A/fE 
C.; McDougall, Sgt D.; Macliwraith, Set Cc D.; Dulty, Sgt. G. J.; Fisher, P/O, J 
Manifould, P/O. W. K.:; Marshall, A/F/O Greenburgh, F/O. H.; Harrington, A/C. 2nd 
H.; Martin, Sgt. H. R.: Mercer, Sgt. ¢ H. R.; A. L.: Harris, A/¢ ist CL R W. G.: Hew +t. 
Millist. P/O. K. M.; Moore, Sgt. G. C.: Moore, lag. A/( R. J ; Huskinson. Air Commodore P., 
Sgt W. R.; Morison, P/O. R. R.; Mullis, Sgt M.C.; Lambert, a/C. ist Cl. R.; Morley, Sgt. 
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SERVICE AVIATION 
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».; Oakes A/C 
.; Perkins, Sgt. . 
R ; Reid, Sgt. A. J.; 
Smalibone, Sct. D. C 
; Surtees, A/¢ 2nd 
; Williams, A/C 2nd Cl. H. G 
OF WOUNDS OR NIURIES RE 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—D 
ach, Cpl. W.; McVea, Sgt 
..; O'Donovan A/( Ist ¢ 
B Wimaurst, Sgt 
A TIVE SERVICE 
A/S/Ldr, A 
; Brownlee, Sgt. 
W.; Clark, A/C. ist Cl 
Faulkner 
Fowler 


A 
Munday, 
C. 2nd Cl. 4 
; Norgate, A/C 
©. R. H.; Rik 
2nd Cl. W P.; 
Sparrow, A/C 
2nd-Cl R IT. ; 
A 


A.;: W { 
8s ‘L.: Winthrop, A/¢ Ist 
REVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
PORTED PRISONER OF WAR Ain 
W.; seven Sgt. S. H.; Butler, Sgt 
S¢ J. W l.; MacKay, Sgt 4 
Millington, Set. A. L 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED a sete 
NOW REPORTED SAFE.—B 
Brixton, Sgt. G. F.; Cumner-Price 
A. T.; Thain, Sgt. J. H.; W 


J 
CORR EC be) For Johnson, P/O. § 
report killed on Ma 1 26) t 
rlig ht Lieut, 8. F. F 


W.A.A.F. 


DIED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
Cl. E 


cTraitwoman 2nd 


Royal Australian Air Force 


KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE.—B P.O. 
H. if 
DIED OF WOUNDS OR ANJURIES RE 
CEIVED ON ACTIVE SERVIC! l Sct 
R. J 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


MISSING.—Anderson, Sgt. R. E. V 
Set. H. R.; Scott, Set. J. P.; Waldron, Set 
gM TLLED ON ACTIVE SERVIC! 

R 


“eKot NDED OR INJURED ON ACT 
VICE.—Kerr, Sgt J. I 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


=e mate ACTION.— Allen 
Sgt .; Pritchard, P/O. A 
MISSING Blackstock, Sgt . 
Set. T. W.; Jenkins, Sgt. D 
P/O. G. T.; Manson, Set. K wW att 
KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVIC E. 
A. J.; Wood, Sgt. A. D. 


Casualty Correction 


Ww! are requested by the Air Ministr 
the following corrections to the 
Honour published in our issue of Ma 
The names of Sgt. E. F. Duncombe, 903 
Hi. MeCosh, 87352, and Sgt. A. R. M 
should be deleted from the Missing 


London Gazette 
Royal Air Force 
dir Min 


General Duties Branch 
Fit. Lt temp. Sqn. Lar.) M. M 
ranted a permanent com: in sut 
It. Lt. (Mar. 15) 
The follg. are granted commns. for 
1ostilities as P/Os. on aoe Temp 
Apr. ) Ez Deveriil, D.F.M.; (Apr 
E. Williams Sets 
ill; (Apr. 7) P. A. Da 
(Apr. 18) T. H. Bal 
0. Bloodwor th 
F/O. on probn. L_ E. Sexstone 
his appt. and promoted to war substv 
Fit. Lt. (Apr. 1). 





‘orce 
Easton, 
t. W 
rtoa, 


Roll @ 
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GETTING READY FOR THE PARTY. 

«“Ac-Emmas’’ play a vital part in the 

success of the air war. Ground staff at 
work on a Whitley. 


The follg. P ‘Os. on probn. are confirmed in their 
eppts. and promoted to war substve. rank 
F/0. -—{Feb. 21) W. Baker; (Mar. 7) M. v 
DF.C., P. I. Howard-Williams; (Mar. 
W. M. Lewis, K. M. Millist; 
1) A. Blyth, F. W. Dewell, W. Panton, G. . 
J. Shearsmith, A.F.M., H. W. Waylen, 
APM, F. W. Westley, R. G. Williams, D.F.C. 
AFM., J. R. Wood; (May 5) F. Hugill 
The follg. F/Os. are promoted to war substve. 
mY of Fi. Lt.:—(Mar. 2) D. A. P. McMullen, 
DF.C.; (Mar. 3) R. G. Maddox; (Mar. 6) D. G. 
Heaton-Nicholls; (Mar. 16) M. E. Abbott, F. J. 
Austin, H. C. Down, F. 8. Holman, J. E. McFall, 
G. 0. Ross, M ’. Rumsey, D.F Cc. C. W. 8. 
Thomes; (Mar. 23) M. A. Poulton; (Mar. 24) A. W. 
Nelson; (Mar. 27) T. James; (Apr. 12) A. M. L. 
. H. Folkard; (Apr. 21, Sen. July 21, 
AR ° Stevenson ; (Apr. 25) E. G. R. 
(Apr. 27) D. H. Jacklin, D.F.C., 
Smith ; 7) T. R. Turpball. 
The follg P Os. are promoted to war substve. rank 
a F/O 


B W. Jeffery, 


6) H. T. Mitchell, D.F.C.; (Mar 
vy R. Mitchell; (Mar. 6) O. R. 
. A. Forsyth (Lt., Dorset 
, H.C. Lee, L. Roscoe (Lt., R.E.—T.A.); 
(Mar. 8) R. M D. * ail (2nd Lt., R. Tank R.); 
(Mar. 9) G. Mc. Hayton; (Mar. 24) G. M. Good- 
man, D. J Hammond, J. V. C. Wyllie; (Apr. 6) 
J. K. Flynn; (Apr. 9) W. B. Parker; (Apr. 10) V. 
Parker; (Apr. 20) G. M. Rothwell, D.F.C., M. F® 
Suckling 
The follg. are transfd. to Technical Branch (Apr. 
Sqn. Ldr.: E. G. C. Stokes. Fit. 
Coote, H. D. Newman 
relinquish their commns. on account 
ot ill-health —{May 1) F/O. D. B. Lowe; (May 3) 
P/O. 8 J. B. Hutcherson 
F/O. T. A. Sadler resigns his short service 
commn. (Apr. 23) 
F/O. G. W. Henderson is dismissed the Service 
by sentence of G.C.M. (Apr. 12) 
P/O. P. L. Painter is dismissed the Service by 
sentence of G.C.M. (Apr. 19). 
Technical Branch 
The follg. are granted commns. for duration of 
hostilities as Os. on probn.:—Warrant Offi- 
» « H. Wallington; (Mar. 29) 
C. Fry; (Apr. 11) R. Barker; 
L. Taylor; (Apr. 20, Sen. Nov. 27, 
1940) W. L. Wade. As P/Os. on probn. :—Warrant 
Officers rvs 8, Sen. Dec. 20, 1940) I. J. Cad- 
wallader ; 10) J. L. Davey; (Apr. 12) 8. F 
Fit gh. : (Jan. 20, Sen. Nov, 15. 1940) 
Mar. 18) F. TI). Lake; (Apr. 3) R. 8. 
(Mar. 29) H. N. Kitchen 
=. G. C. Stokes is promoted to rank of 
temp.) (June 1, 1940 
F/Os. are promoted to war substve. 
rank of Fit. Lt. :—(Mar. 21) W. Wolfenden; (Apr 
20) H. N. Tomblin, F, C. Freemantle; (Apr. 26) 
EW. Allen, 
Balloon Branch 
W/O. E. Owen is granted a commn. for, duration 
of hostilities as P O. on probn, (Apr. 15) 


Administratiwe and Special Duties Branch. 

The follg. are granted commns. for duration of 
hostilities as F/Os. on probn. :—Warrant Officers: 
(Mar. 19) W. J. Harrad; : E, Penwill, 
A. J. Richardson; (Apr. ’ 

P/Os. on probn. :—Warrant Officers : H 
Brooks, G. L. Fox, A. Weaver; (Apr. . 
Baggy, 8. Fender. As Act. P/Os. on probn. :— 
“it. Sgts. : (Apr, 11) W. Tedd, A. Wood; (Apr. 
. Fletcher, L. A. Popham. Sgts.: (Apr. 
3, Steele; (Apr. 12) J. R. Williams; (Apr 
* Cuthbert-Johnstone. Cpl.: (Apr. 11) 

P. Roberts. 

The folig +. P/Os. on probn. are graced as 
P/Qs. on probn. :—(Sept. 5, 1940) W. Cox; (Mar 
14) C. A. Newberry 

The follg. P/Os. on probn. are promoted to war 
substve, rank of F/O. on probn. (Mar. 1): D. A. 
Upton, A. E. Baldock 

P/O. H. P. Brown is granted war substve. rank 
of F/O. (Mar. 14). 

P/O. on probn. C. A. Groves is transid. to Tech 
nical Branch (Mar. 28). 

Equipment Branch 
©. J. Michelle is granted a commn. for 
duration of hostilities as P/O. on probn. (Apr. 11) 
Accountant Branch 

The follg. are granted commns. for duration of 
hostilities as F/O. on probn.:—W/0O.: (Mar. 11) 
A. W. Willis, M.M.- As Act. P/Os, on probn. :— 
Set.: (Apr. 18) 8. L. Philpot. Cpl.: (Apr. 19) 
W. J. Blyth. 


Royal Air Force Reserve 
Reserve or Arr Force Orricers 
Gencral Duties Branch 
The follg. F/Os. are promoted to war substve 
rank of Fit. Lt.:—(Sept. 3, 1939) 0. P. E. Wil 
liams; (Mar. 23) K. C. Roberts; (May 4) T. F 

Owen 


PUTTING A JERK IN IT. The “Sweet Seventeens’’ who are now admitted to 


the W.A.A.F. are said to take readily to physical jerks. 


These recruits look fit 


enough and the regular P.T. classes will keep them so. 


Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 


General Duties Branch. 
The follg. are granted commns.for duration of 
hostilities as P/Os. on probn Sets (Apr. 1) 
. T. Christie, D.F.M.; (Apr. 3) L. E. R. Bunt- 
ing, G. D. Armstrong, C. V. Tillett; (Apr. 5) 
J. R. Kilner; (Apr. 6) R. A. Innes, A. 8 Dredge, 
©. R.-B. Schofield; (Apr. 10) D. Fulford, J. D. E. 
How, H. K. Crook; (Apr P. F. Jackson: 
(Apr. 12) A. S Harker, .M.; (Apr. 15) C. D. 
Kier. Act. Cpl: (Mar G. Aitenborough 
laig. Aircraftmen: (Dec. 28, 1940) R. M. Talbot 
G. B. Windeler; (Feb. 12) A’ L. Calderwood, H. J. 
Fisher, D. Hewitt, E. W. Miller, J. Owen. E D 
Rawes, W. Roxburgh, P. H. G. Wintle. R C. Hill; 
(Mar 9) A. C. Macpherson, J. B. Sands, K Sayers, 
E. Seidelin, 8. F. M. Gunnis; (Mar, 24) J. Catley: 
(Apr. 8) J. M. Ayshford, R. E. L. Shears; (Apr. 
9) F. C. Carter, W. G Doyle, P. C. Marjoram 
T. I. R. Wilson; (Apr. 10) A. B. E. De Jong. 
P. R. Gaskell, D. M. Jones, J. E. King, I. Mur. 
chie, H. R. Nash, J. E. Robson, B. M. J Vincent 
G Young. G. B. Bainbridge, A es, 
.. Cc moogitt (Apr. 17) H 
Cc. P. Hall, E. W. Phillips, W 
. Dd. M —— B. W. B. Squires, N. Taylor 
A. Timmis; (Apr. 20) R. J. Alexander, K. R’ 
VY. Eager, P. B. G. Edwards, A. J. Heyworth, 
V. D. Knox, J. H. Kirkpatrick, N. A. Ramsbot. 
tom, W. L. Rees, W. Stewart, J. 8S. Tannahill 
R. F. L. Tong, (Apr. 27) G. Cross, M. II. 
Parry : c 
M. L. Worthington is granted a commn. as P/O 
on probn. (Nov. 30, 1939). (Substd, for notifn. of 
12 1939.) 
 follg. P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in their 
and promoted to war substve. rank of 
(Nov. 30, 1940) M. L. Worthington: (Feb. 
S.A Bradford; (March 10) J.N. Forrest. D. K 
Forsdyke; (Mar. 24) H. R Sharman; (Apr. 1) 
Povey. A. MacDougall; (Apr. 7) A. C. Dunn: 
23) W. R. D. Lewis : 
on probn. L. C. J. Smith is confirmed in 
his appt. Dex 50. 1940, and promoted to war 
substve. rank of F/O. (Feb. 26) 
The follg. P Os. on probn. are confirmed in their 
Jan. 13, and promoted to war substve. rank 
(Mar 2) J Hobhouse, A Sword 


on probn. H. A. Pippard is confirmed in 
his appt. Feb. 3, and promoted fo war substve 

rank. of F/O. (Mar. 16) 

on probn. E. Farnes is confirmed in his 

Feb. 5, and promoted to war substve. rank 
(Mar. 16). 

P/O. on probn. T. G. Corner is graded as 

on probn. (Nov. 8, 1940) 

The follg, F/Os. are promoted to war substve. 
rank of Fit. Lt.:—({Apr. 6) M. E. Blackstone, 
lL. B. D. E. Hay 

The follg. F/Os. are granted war substve. rank 

Fit. Lt.:—(June 21, 1940) J. D. Gardiner; 

(Jan. 23) M. J. B. Stoker 

P/O. W. K. Davison is promoted to war substve. 
rank of F/O. (Apr. 16) 

P/O. L. E. Archer is transfd. to Ax iministrative 
and Special Duties Branch (Apr 19) 

P/O, on probn. O. A. Log relinquishes his 
commn. on account of ill health (Apr. 30) 

F/O L. Lupton resigns his commn. (Apr. 23). 

Technical Branch 

The follg. are granted commns. for duration of 
hostilities as P/Os. on probn Sgt.: (Mar 
28) R. Ariett Cpl (Apr. 16) B. V. O. Jones. 

P/Os. on probn {Apr. 18) J. Fenwick, 

Newell, R. C. Oldfield, B. Piercy. L.A/C 
R. Ware 

P/Os. on probn. are confirmed in 

and promoted to war substve rank 

(Feb. 16) D. C. Cox (Mat. 4) 
Mar, 31) J. D “Ate herley 

are granted war substve. rank 

1. 1940) A. M. De Hauteville 

Blake-Smith 
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The follg. 
of F/O. :—(Sept. 1, 
M 


B. 


P/Os, are granted war substve. rank 
1940) J. E ives; (Mar. 20) 
Buckwell. 

Balloon Branch. 


The follg. are granted commns. for duration of 
hostilities as P/Os, on probn. : : (Apr. 


7) L. 


Mitchel), 
Watts-Read; 
Durham. 

Chick, 
The follg. 
and promoted 


R. J. 


Richardson. 
B. Parsons. 
(Apr. 
Lag. Aircraftmen 1st Cl.: 

8. H. Erickson. 
P/Os. are confirmed in their appts. 
to war substve, rank of F/O.: 


. Sgt. 
Sgts. : ’ . EG 
> ¢ 7 Cc. J. 
0. 


J. 4 
(Apr. 15) 


(Mar. 10) 8S. C. Smallman; (Apr. 29) L. C. 
N 


. 
A. W. Fowles, E. 
Morgan, G. F. Nutt, R. F. 
Sellar, 

P/O. 
rank of F/O. 


F.. L. 
W. Joseph, W. 8. Loxton, T. H. 
G. Raphael, A. H, R. 
E. H. Wood. 


Cc. R. M. Clarke is granted war substve. 
(Dec, 24, 1940). 


E. Codd, 


Administrative and Special Duties Branch. 
The follg. are granted commns. for duration of 


a as P/Os. 

G. Ford (substd, 
Hy 1940) R. D., 
Russell 
20) D. 

L. Rubens; (Feb. 24) J. R. Workman; 
5 E. W. O. Martin; J. G. D 
11) J. 


(Apr, 


Arnold, N. 
ner, L. 
Collison, J. B. Cottam, E 
D. 8. Gammie, H. M. 

Garsia, C. 
Hordern, D. H. Knight, A. 
McSweeney, E. 
G. H. 


on probn.:—(July 5, 1940) 
for notifn. of Jan. 21); July 
Jan. 17) F. 
14); (Jan. 
Dewdney, 
(Mar. 
(Mar. 3) . Clark; 
F. Addington, J, W. Archer, E. 8. 
J. H. Baker, R. B. Bean, J. L. Bread- 
W. D. Clulee, A. 8. 
J. David, R. W. Davies, 
H. Gandy, M. de la P. 
P.. Gilchrist, G. R. Grundy, B. C. 8. 
J. W. Manison, W. J. 
E. Parker, C. Power, 
R. Saigol, 


W. Thompson; 
for notifn. of ar. 


(substd. 
(Feb. 21) D,. A. C. 


Skilbeck ; 


D. Buchanan, L. 


¥. Monks, J. 


Rawlings, C. P. Robinson, V. 


A, G. Shelley, R. F. Smith-Granger, R. J. zona: 


(Apr. 15) H. G. 
Flick, W. 
C. 


dale, 


J. S. Stevens, F. 
Yate; (Apr 
M. Beevor, A. W 
Bradshaw, J. C. 


Burgess, D. I. .Burns, C. 8. 
H. Hibbs, F. N. Insoll, T. R. Leather- 
W. Morris, W. H. Owen, J. C. H. Pollard, 
Walton, 8. West, A. C. McC. 
B. Barnett, E. D. E, Barrett, 
Boast, I. W. Boggiss, C. T. H. 
Brady, R. W. B. Burton, W. V. 


18) G 


Cardew, K, A. Carew-Gibbs, E. J. Carroll, F. G. i. 


Cowie, 
PF. E. 


R. Duffield. Harding, 
Garner, 


Davies, IT 


B. E. G 
B. J. F. Gal N. 


Forrest, 


W. I. German, E. V. ©. Grand -4 J. J. Harrison, 


E. 8. Hawkins, L. C. 
J. C. F.. Horner, 
J. G. Leaeh, - E. 
R MacLeod 
Simpson, R. D. H, 
Stevens, 
Turner, 


¥ 
I. 


i. W. 


Fewings, F. L.’ K. 
Thompson; 


G. E. 
P/Os. 
Isaac. 


McLaren, N. G. 
4) 8S. A. Palmer, 


(Apr. 


W..D’A. Nettleton, C 


(Apr. 


Aircraftmen : 
T. V. J. Tilney, H. 
18) H 
19) T 
28) J, 


(Apr. 
(Apr. 
(Mar. 


Watson; 
G. Mact, 
WT. W. 
Smith, 


The 


their appts. and 
of F/O.: 
F. H Maynard, 


(Feb. 


McKinnon, R. J. 


W. E. 
7) S 
) 


(Mar 
(Mar. 
(Mar, 


Hampson, C. T. 
Potter, 
Partington, C 


(Mar. 


Grover, H. W -R 


(Feb 
W. 8. 
(Mar 


10 
Beith R. 


Palme r.M 


20) G 


F. Hicks, 8. K. Hodgkins, 
EK. F. Kennett. " Hi. Lawson, 
Lindsay, A. K. A, Loadsman, 
.- I. Monro, W. Pascall, G. W. N. 
Smith, H._J. Starling, R. G. 
H..F. Thomas, H. L. Thomas, F. 
G. R. Webb; (Apr. 19) W. J. Bannon, 
Le Good, J. McL. Manson; (Apr. 21) W. J. 
Jones, J. Jowitt, A. Stirling, 
(Apr. 22) 
on probn.:—Fit. Sgt.: (/ 
Sgt.: (Apr. 18) O. 8S. 
Minor, V. y 
B. E. a 
Hi. Smith, R. A McCallum; 
19) I.. C. Alexander, W. Page. Ledg. 
(Apr. 11) A, G.. Bate; (Apr. 18) 
J. Fine. Aireraftmen Ist Cl. 
Gee, G. Sanders, W. H Shrubsole; 
R. Thornton. Aircraftmen 2nd Cl. : 
Hockin; (Apr, 12) H. Smith. F. E. 
(Apr. 18) J. N. White, F. T. G. Bourke, 
Armitage, A. L. Kerridge. N. F King, 
Hunter, W. J. Cottrell, 8, M. 
Hi. W. Aves; (Apr. 19) F. N. Ball 
follg. P/Os. on probn, are confirmed 
promoted to war substve. rank 
-(Dec. 26, 2ee0) W. H. fon (Feb. 5) 
C.B., D.S.0., M.C., E. ‘Robinson; 
12) A. G. Wineste-Gier (Mar. 3) J. U. 
Aitken, G. Ballance, E. Barrett, 
H. Kemp, E. G. Penhall; (Mar. 
(Mar. 8) L. M. Page; (Mar. 
Milsom, M.C., W. E. 
H. Speight, G. Westcott, HI. K. Wilson; 
11) A. J. Lewis, A. G. F. Wickenden; 
13) A. W. Stevens, C. C. H. Hawken; 
14) A. H. Patey-Briggs; (Mar. 15) G. 
Mansell, H. 8. Murdock, E. 
E. Roxburgh; (Mar. 18) 
Hill; (Mar. 25) J. CG. V 
26) I Featherstonehaugh, M. 
R. Merttens, F. ma Pat- 
§ (Mar. 28) E. S. Virpsha; 
Mitchell; (Apr. 20) F. M Ballard: 
I. .Parker. 
Act. on 
appts. J: 18 
July 18, L 


Green, J. B 


Dowling, R 
J. Crosbie; 
A. Allback, M. G 


G. H. 


probn. are confirmed 
1940, and graded as 
\ Harvey, E, 


are graded as 


(Mar. 


P/Os. on probn. 
proba (Jan. 31) C. Connolly; 
Sessford. J. M. Cooper, T. FE. James, 

K. Elliott, B. Cragg, H.-Hutchison, C. F. 
(Mar, 28) F. A. V. Stoltz. G. W Ifarris, 
Kent, E. E. Wollen, J. Cooks 
4) I! G. Morison, W. FE. Lees, G. W 
It) HW. J. Fradley 
>, Os: are granted war -substve. rank 
(Apr. 2, 1940) R. G. Taylor (substd. 
of Jan. 14); (June 30, 1940) H 
1940) G. F. Emerton-Coure; 
W. W. P. Woolland; (Jan. 12) 
(Jan. 24) W.eA e Disney; 
Kingsford; (Mar. 1) A. Scott, 
(Mar 16) E Besulicg Dharenent 
Broader 


Iluxley; 


23) R 


to Technical Branch :— 


The follg. are transfd. 
Fit. 8. Steddy. P/Os.: 


Lt.: (Apr. 24, 1940) E. 
(June 24, 1940) P. C. Cleaver; (Mar. 2) R. 
Riley; (Mar. 26) C. G. Pickering. P/Os. on 
probn.: (Aug. 14, 1940) I.* A. Macdonald, R. R. 
ag son, E. Robertson, E. H. M. Samson; 

. Flint, 8. H, Hawes, W. A 

J. C. Hardman (since 

,. W. A. Hemmant, D. C 

M. D. Symons (since promoted), R: M. 

Rowland (since promoted), B. G. Chadwick, T. E 
Pitkethly, P. 8. Saunders; (Oct. 4, 1940) R 
Small; (Oct. 28, 1940) R. A. Collins, L. B 
Ocamb; (Nov. 7, 1940) H. N. Thomas; (Nov 
11, 1940) G. J. Binks; (Nov. 16, 1940) D. V 
Creffield; (Nov. 24, 1940) G. C. T. Jones, J. N. C 

Law, P. de L. Markham, T. C. Mills, J. A. Not- 

tage, P. G. Randell, J. M. Rattray, M. H. Maufe, 
C. L. Goodacre, C. H. May, R. T. Morison, E. P 

Salmon; (Nov. 25, 1940) E. J. Muggridge, E. J. 
Wells; (Dec. 20, 1940) G. Stocks; (Dec. 21, 1940) 

B. C. N. Giles, H. E. F. Heath, G. R. W. Lush, 

. R. Moore, R. W. G. Clerks, 

H. Swain, D. 8. Coe, N. D 
. Croxford, A. Bourne, G. E 

Himing, A. Sturrock, H. G. Strange; (Dec. 22, 
1940) Manby; (Jan . Cumbebirch, J. A 

Evans, R. H. Jane, B. D. F. Maelaren, R. E. 

Miles, P. Morrell, H. F. C. Newsom, L. R. Robert- 

,_ A, G, Smith. B. H. Turner; 

Macdonald; (Jan. 15) A. E 

(Jan. 21) E. V. Frye; (Jan. 26) E. M 

E. C. ‘Cosserat, L. Freeborn, M.B.E., 

. H. Hartshorne, H. A. Hulks, J. F. H. 
Naylor, T. H. Rosam, 8. 8S. Saunders; (Jan. 27) 
4. Nixon; (Feb, .2). R. G. W. Croney, C 
Pe, H. W. Norman; (Feb. 9) C. R. Stokes; 
(Feb. 10) F. H. Marsh; (Mar. 2) R. Carr, D. P 
Cartwright, R. T. Cole, G. R. T. Cook, S. J. 
Cotton, J. H. Day, K. Hitchins. D. S. Maitland, 
J. P. May, C. H.' Miller, D. McLeod, the Hon 
Cc. EB ~——— M. J. Osler. T. A. Radge, E. W. 
atest. 8. Reason, I. W. Richards, N. Roberts 

_A Schofield G. M. Tiffen; (Mar. 8) R 
Rawerd L Newman, C. S 
Roberts ; (Mar 26) F. S. Fry, W ‘ 
H. Harber, W. D. Johnston, C: V. Lezard, 
Macdonald, H. Miles, P. P. Muller, E. V 
Pavillard, J. Soper, R. B. Watkins, H. F Widass 

i Wood; (Mar. 30) G. Cockerham 

F/O. A. J. Palmer is transfd, to 
Branch (Apr. 22). 

The follg. relinquish their commns 
of ill-health :—Fit. Lt yy 3) C.-B Gly n! 
D.F.C. P/Os. on probn-? nril 30) J. R Hard- 
wick; (May 1) J. V.. Carr: Naan 2) C. E. Pring; 
(May 3) W. P Gill. 

Pig folle. resign their 

pr. 27) S. W. Price, M.C 
w oH McNeilly 

The commns. of the follg. P'Os om vrobn. are 
terminated on cessation of duty:—(Apr. 8) D. W 
M. Belassie; (Apr. 11) H. M. Raleigh; (Apr. 20) 
Cc. K. Howard 

Meteorological Branch 
on probn. W. R. 8. Gartor nfirmed 
1940, and promoted to war 

(Jan 15.) 
granted war 


Equipment 


on ac unt 


commns Fit. 22.: 
PO (Apr. 12) 


P/O 
in his appt., Oct. 3 
substve. rank of F 

P/O. H. Hanks is 
F/O (Feb. 28.) 
Training Branch 
granted commns 
probn 


bst ve 


The fe lig are 1 
hostilities as Act. P/Os 
Adam, P. G. Addie, R. J 
F. G. Bandy, A. W. Bayley 
K. L. Birtwistle, E. P. Boor 
Broadhead, W yl Brown, 
Burn, H. Butler, A. J. Cen 
Andrews, E. McL “Cieiand 
Collins, R. F. Collin , 
Costigan, L. Cowan, G Ww Cc I 

Davies, W. N. Docking. M.C., Downs 
Duthie, B. J. Evre. H Fieldin Fisher 
Foreman, R. M. L ’. Fraser 

Frater, A. French. . Fee . 4 P 

J. W. 8. Gibbs, H s00de 1 , Ss 

M. R. J. Hall. J. E I D. Hargreaves 
A. Hartley, C. D. MWartness, . Heap, ( H 
Hearth, H. T. Hogg. B. He J: F. Hudson 
i. = aie, Cc E Hurst, J. C. Jackson, J. ¢ 
Jaegar, J c I Konvt L. W. King. A. B. 
Kirk, J. N Misnlon ald, 1. Marsh 

G. H. Measures, W sy gt Tt. J 
D. More. J. C. Onie. H. K. Paffard, R T. Peel 
J. W. Perks, A. C. L. Phillips, A. Quick, C. P 
Read, C. J. Rhodes, RB. P. T. Rosevere, P. J 
Shaw, C. B. Smith, G. C Smith, A. Spencer-Jon-s 
G. H. Stevens, FE. C. Stonehouse, J. Tomlin, J. M 
Underwood, D G. C. Wakeham, T. Watson. H. R 
Watts, C. I. Williams, W. G. F. Wood: (Feb. 6) 
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L. C. Hargreaves; (Feb. 11) H. Boswell ; 
Manson " 2) P. J. King. R. Overy 
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Pattison 
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bury, G. W. T Hartwell, F. 4 ‘ 
Speakman; (Apr. 8) R. Southworth; 
T. Davies, H. O. Foulkes, W 
(Apr 11) *, Addy, B. B. Andrew, J 
M.B.E., T Calloway, C. Couzens, 
Dixon, J Fr Friend, E. L. Newby, 
A. E. Thompson, R. E Watkins 
E.. F. ‘Whitworth; (Apr aS) : 
J. Myers; (Apr. 16) J. R. W 
L. Angus, H. F. Banks, C. A 
Beaton, W. A. Beattie, A. C. Bentley, E. 
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quipment 
granted commns, for duration @ 
hostilities as P’O on probr (Ja 9) Cc. 
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A. G. Allen, H. Barr, M. A. Bosman, E 
Cc. B. B. Clark, R. Dexter, O. Fairck th, H. 
Gough, R. W. Leigh, R. B. Love, F. D. L. 
Intyre, H 7. Parsons, L. W. Recordon, G 
Smith, J. H. Steele, W. I. Stewart, E. A. Thomp 
. F. D. Wagner, W. Wiltshire. s 
PO. on probn. W. P. B. Cleary is confirmed @ 
his appt. Nov . 1940 n ted to wal 
substve. rank of F/O (Jan 
P’O. on probn. H. W. Taylor is 
war substve. rank of F/O. on prob: 
P.O. H. Pattison is granted war 
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P/O. W. G. Phillips resign 
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ital Branch 
The follg re granted comm 
hostilities as F Os (Apr 11 
LDS. O. S. B. Thomas, L.D 
L.D.S., K. S. Hackney, L.DS 
LDS, R A Wendel, L.D.S 
Robertson-Ritchie, L.D.S., J. D 
W. G. C. Dimock. L.D.S 
Chaplains Branch 
The follg re grented commns. for 
wit relative rank of Sar 
B. Swallow: (Apr. 1) Rew 
r. R. Pz Rev. G. H. Sal 
Phillips, B.A.. Rev. R. W. Joie 
Chapman; (Apr. 15) Rev. J. 
Rev. E. M. Parry, Rev. F. W 
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Women’s Auxiliary Air Forts 
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26) A/CW.1 M. A. Burn, A '( W : Me J 
A (W.2 U. R, Co-te. A’/CW.2 A. Dovid 
J. E. Eades. A/CW.2 J. G'adwin, A‘’CW 
Hunt. A/CW.2 P : A CW.r 








